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Just ‘Published 


EARSON AND SUZZALLO’S Essentials of Spelling teaches 
only the essential words of the written vocabularies of children 


and adults. It advocates fewer words and more drill than most 
other books, for investigation has shown that the spelling vocabulary 
that is common to a group of adults is surprisingly small. It covers 
scientifically the work in spelling for grades 2-8 inclusive. 


The regular lessons of this book present the two thousand most important 
words, while supplementary lists contain more than a thousand words that are 
less important or less difficult. All these words have been carefully graded. 


The selection of these words was made after an examination of thousands of chil- 
dren’s compositions and from scientific studies of adults’ and children’s vocabu- 
laries by Jones, Ayres, Pryor, Eldridge, Smith, Woolfalk, Cook and O’Shea, and 
Chancellor. All of the one thousand words of the Ayres Measuring Scale are 
included. 


Adequate review of all words in the book is provided with special attention 
to the most difficult ones. 


The Dictation Review exercises employ, with rare exceptions, only words 
previously taught. The sentences are short. “ 


Because the main rilisiiee in spelling should be placed on correct visuali- 
zation of the word, no diacritic marks are given in the body of the book. 


When a word is first presented its syllabication is clearly shown. The dic- 
tionary pronouncing lists at the end show the markings found in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary and Webster’s New School Dictionaries. | 


By Henry Carr PEARSON, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and HENry SuzzALLo, President of University of Washington, 
Sometime Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 208 Pages. 
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In the Vanguard of Educational Tendencies 
Giles’ Vocational’ Civics . . . $1.30 


A simple textbook that presents the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various vocations. 
For use in classes where the teaching of good 
citizenship properly correlates with the choosing 
of a vocation and where the opportunity arises 
to counteract the lure of leaving school to “get 
a job.” 


Stimson’s Vocational Agricultural 
Education... . . . . In press 


A complete presentation of the Massachu- 
setts home-project plan in agricultural educa- 
tion, whose chapters are chapters of experience. 
An up-to-the-minute contribution to the study 
of efficient vocational education which will be 
immediately useful as a text or reference book 
in agricultural teacher-training and as a guide 
to beginners in vocational agricultural teaching. 


Leake’s Vocational Education for 
Girls and Women .. . $1.60 


A complete survey of school courses in home 
economics and of the training of women for in- 
dustries outside the home, in the trade school, 
the factory school, the business college, the 
school of salesmanship. A book full of interest 
to educators and social workers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New YorK Boston ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Beginner’s French Reader 


By PETER SCHERER 


Director of Modern Language Instruction in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools 


PRACTICAL textbook designed to furnish 
material for reading and to give systematic 
exercises in grammar and idiom. 


The reading matter is particularly well graded, so 
chosen and adapted as to furnish interesting infor- 
mation regarding France and the French and at the 
same time furnish a large amount of drill on idioms 
and the language of everyday use. 


The exercises are graded, varied, and suitable for 
oral work or home preparation. 


Complete notes, a full vocabulary, a table of con- 
jugations and all forms of the irregular verbs ar- 
ranged for reference make this book an excellent 
adjunct to the grammar. 


Fourteen well known, simple songs, with music, 
add to the book’s attractiveness and fit it for use in 
French clubs. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth binding. 
192 pages. Price 88 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


D. C. Heath & Co.'s New Books 


The Kendall Readers 


By Cavin N. KENDALL 
State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


The material in these books is the result of a 
deliberate selective process, extending through many 
years, by an educator of recognized ability, whose 
experience is national in character. Careful atten- 


The Gordon Readers 


NEW SERIES 


By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, Mil- 


ton, Mass., and MARIETTA STocKARD, Washington, 
D. 


This new series bases the early work on phonics 
without diacritical marks, and appeals first to the 


tion has been given to arrangement and gradation, 
to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and 
to phonetics. 


interests of the children. The lessons in every book 
in the series contain attractive reading, well graded, 
and beautifully illustrated. Six books and manual. 


Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetic 


This series makes available for every school the best methods and material for the study of Modern 
Arithmetic. It challenges comparison with respect to 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 
2. Choice of Applications. 


3. Simplification of Processes. 
4. Problems from Real Life. 
5. Continuity of Plan. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 


[Mr. Winship has never delivered an address or read 
a paper that seems to have created such a demand for its 
publication as the paper read at the National Educational 
Council in Chicago, February 20, 1919. .It was not 
written for publication and was too personal to make its 
publication in good form, but the philosophy of it can be 
stated as is here done.] 


Democracy is the educational issue of 
America. 

There are two openings for the treatment of 
democracy by education. 

First, to discuss democracy and deal with de- 
mocracy in such a way as to please aristocracy. 

Second, to present a plan or seek a plan by 
which aristocracy will give place to democracy. 

Every utterance, every word and deed of 
educators, of high or low degree, must be 
judged by its relation to each of these proposi- 
tions. 

Every suggestion that is well pleasing to 
aristocrats is anti-democratic. 

Nothing makes for democracy that does not 
tend to eliminate the self-satisfiedness of aristo- 
<rats. 

It is not a question of improving the common 
people but of eliminating the privilege of one 
class to set an autocratic standard for others. 

Aristocracy rests primarily upon the conceited 
assurance that “me and God” set standards for 
all men. It was this assumption that made 
kingdoms and empires impregnable for cen- 
turies. 

The first necessity of democracy was to dis- 
prove this inherited claim of king and emperor, 
ezar and kaiser. 

It was not a question of improving the 
proletariat but of disproving the claim of in- 
herited superiority and authority of autocracy. 

Every aristocrat is a second-hand king or 
emperor, czar or kaiser. 

Nothing can be done for the proletariat that 
will make for democracy so long as aristocracy 
has the right to assume to be the social, indus- 
trial judge of the common people. 

There can be no democracy without absolute 
public respect for the common people and the 
promotion of the self-respect of the common 
people. 

The high art of aristocracy is so brilliant a 
camouflaging as to deceive democracy. 

Every teacher and other educator is instinc- 
tively aristocratic. 


School people delight in praising democracy 


but prefer the life aad privileges of aristoc- 
racy. 

There is but one mi:sion for educators, and 
that is to dethrone aristocracy. 

The problem of educaticn is the orderly sub- 
stitution of democracy for aristocracy. 

The World War was a disorderly elimination 
of autocratic aristocracy. 

The problem of the Peace Congress was the 
orderly establishment of democracy in place 
of the collapsed autocracy. 

The World War caused the collapse of autoc- 
racy in Turkey and Germany, in Russia and 
Prussia. 

It was the mission of the Peace Congress to 
eliminate aristocracy in Italy and France, in 
Great Britain and the United States, in an or- 
derly way. - 

Aristocracy ruthlessly domineered in  Ger- 
many and Turkey, in Prussia and Russia. It 
dominated gracefully in France and England, in 
the United States and Italy. 

Autocratic aristocracy is at the 
career in all civilized countries. 

The only question is whether it will go out 
of commission in the chaos of Bolshevism or 
sanely and safely by way of democracy. 

The difference between piling up a train of 
wrecked cars with the mangled dead and 
agonized dying and the safe unloading of a 
train at the appointed time and place is that in 
the first case the inertia is overcome instantly 
and in the other case gradually and orderly. 
There is no more inertia overcome in the wreck 
than in the station stop, but it is done dif- 
ferently. 

When a train makes one stop we know what 
kind of a man is at the throttle. A master en- 
gineer glides into a station so smoothly that 
the most sensitive nerve will not tremble. A 
novice, or one who will never master the art of 
handling a locomotive, starts to stop too soon 
and puts on steam again, then the brakes again, 
steam again and brakes again. He wrecks the 
train as completely as though he smashed it in 
a heap of ruin. Every wrong move of throttle 
and brake strains every joint and rod, every 
wheel and brake, every rail and buffer. 

The Bolshevist and the Industrial Workers of 
the World have neither sanity nor science. All 
they want is to overcome the inertia of the ages 
and the sooner the better. The more agony, 
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the 
groans of the dying, the happier are they be- 
cause it is evidence of the completeness of the 


wreckage. 
There .are semi-Bolshevists, semi-I. W. W.’s 


the greater the catastrophe. The louder 


who decline to acknowledge affiliation: with 
them but who want to have the joints of the 
train creak, who want a lot of “slack-and-go” 
in the stopping. They want to take the white 
and the blue out of the flag without flaunting 
a scarlet flag. They are not content with an 
elimination of autocracy, they want to enjoy the 
agony of the departing. They like enough jolt 
to make sleep impossible. If the jolt throws the 
dishes off the dining car table, and makes walk- 
ing from car to car unsafe, they rejoice with a 
vengeance. 

They want to wreck civilizatton just as com- 
pletely as do the anarchists, but they want to 
retain a certain amount of public respect for 
the sake of their families. 

Democracy is just as determined to eliminate 
aristocracy as are the  Bolshevists. Lloyd 
George is as dead in earnest as is Trotzky, but 
Lloyd George appreciates that aristocracy has been 
intrenched in church and state, in social and in- 
dustrial life from the Garden of Eden to the Ar- 
gonne Forest and his concern is with the abso- 
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lute elimination of aristocracy, but he prefers 
to retain a perfect track for a perfect train to 
make high speed and a safe landing of all the 
passengers of church and state, home and so- 
ciety, industry and commerce. 

Democracy is as different from Bolshevism 
and semi-Bolshevism as the blush of a maiden’s. 
cheek is from the gashed throat of a suicide. 

Aristocracy is doomed as completely as was 
the reign of William Hohenzollern on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. But the question is whether its 
end will be a Trotzky destruction or a rebuild- 
ing, a New Birth of Democracy. 

If the former, the schoolmaster may as well 
prepare for the slaughter; if the latter, ours 
is the greatest opportunity that has ever come 
to men and women since the Great Teacher 
taught the Sermon on the Mount. 

The teacher must give the school the atmos- 
phere of the Great Teacher when he. said: 
“Come unto me all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

Democracy will bring Peace that is as restful 
as it is eternal; as complete as it is satisfying; 
as helpful as it is hopeful. 

Will democracy come now, or will the train 
be wrecked and Peace postponed for genera- 
tions? 


a 


THE REAL AMERICAN 


BY FRANKLIN K. 


LANE 


Secretary of the Interior 


[From <Address.] 


It has never seemed to me that it was difficult 
to define Americanization or Americanism: “I 
appreciate something, I admire something. I 
love something. I want you, my friends, my 
neighbors, to appreciate and admire and love that 
thing too. That something is America.” 

The process is not one of science; the proc- 
ess is One of humanity. But just as there is no 
way by which the breath of life can be put into 


a man’s body, once it has gone out, so there is. 


no manner by which, with all our wills, we can 
make an American out of a man who is not in- 
spired by our ideals and there is no way by 
which we can make anyone feel that it is a 
blessed and splendid thing to be an American, 
unless we are ourselves aglow with the sacred 
fire, unless we interpret Americanism by our 
kindness, our courage, our generosity, our fair- 
ness. 

We have made stintless sacrifices during this 
war; sacrifices of money and blood sacrifices: 
sacrifices in our industries; sacrifices of 


time and effort and preferment and prejudice. 
Much of that sacrifice shall be found vain if we 
do not prepare to draw to ourselves those later 
comers who are at once our opportunity and 
our responsibility and such responsibilities in- 
voke and fortify the noblest qualities of national 
character. 

There is in every one Of us, however educated 
and polished, a secret, selfish, arrogant ego and 
there is in every one of us also a real nobility. 
In this war I could see that there came out im- 
mediately the finer man, and that better self 
we must keep alive. 

We expect that man to search out his immi- 
grant neighbor and say: “I am your friend. Be 
mine as well. Let me share in the wisdom and 
instruct me in the arts and crafts you have 
brought from other lands and I shall help you 
succeed here.” 

There is no difficulty in this, if our attitude 
is right. Americanism is entirely an attitude of 
mind; it is the way we look at things that 


makes us Americans. 
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HANGING A MORAL ON CHADSEY 


[See Editorial.] 


As Charles E. Chadsey is the most talked-of 
school man this week I claim the right to make 
a few moral observations based on something 
I heard about him yesterday. A friend from 
Chicago told it; afterward another repeated it; 
they said that the committee charged with 
getting a school superintendent for that Donny- 
brook of the Middle West, called Chicago, knew 
that Chadsey was located to his taste in Detroit 
ana did not desire to leave, so the Chicagoans 
picked upon him to interview regarding ten 
men on whom they had centred as a list con- 
taining one or more who was worthy of their 
choice. They asked the Detroiter, in detail, 
about each of these ten in turn. Chadsey knew 
them all and something good about each. This 
he told. When the inquiry was over the com- 
mittee, which itself consisted of ten men, unani- 
mously asked Chadsey to be the superintendent. 
1 don’t want to ask Chadsey to verify this, he 
might forbid the use of it. Anyway, I want to 
moralize. 

When a schoolman disparages his fellows or 
those above him, our first guess is that envy 
has infested his mind; when he belittles those 
below him we assume that he craves power and 
fears equality. He may persuade himself that 
he loves truth, but his hearers do not believe 
that his motive is generosity. Yet generosity 
is fundamental of all that school stands for. 
Big business means a flow of money from many 
sources to the owner's pocket. Teaching means 
an outgoing radiation of benevolence, affection, 
help, from the schoolman’s heart. Correction, 
criticism, emphasis on faults held back teaching 
for centuries and generated a_ distaste for 
schools and pedagogs that the present 
generation of cheerful, inspiring, non-negative 
educational leaders have not been able entirely 
to obliterate. Ii Chadsey hadn't found any- 
thing good to say of each of the ten men he 
would have violated the prevailing educational 
creed, which is up to date and, therefore, 
sweetened with generosity and kindness. 

For twenty-eight vears I have known an edi- 
tor of one of the oldest, best known, and most 
widely read of the educational journals. He is 
a speaker greatly in demand for school meet- 
ings and thereby is led to visit every part of 
the Union. In this way, he can come into pos- 
session of more negative, uncomplimentary, dis- 
paraging information about schoolmen than 
falls to the lot of any other American. He is 
also journalistic enough to know that few 
things are more eagerly read and talked about 
than belittlement of men. Yet for these twenty- 
eight vears this editor has eschewed the oppor- 
tunities of serving these hot, spiced dishes. He 
has refrained, not I am sure, because he doesn't 
know how, but from pure principle. He praises 


somebody in every number. He has printed 
1,456 weekly benisons. Although he has been 
subject to ridicule and has been pestered with 
protest for his persistent optimism, I believe 
that we owe to him more than to any living 
man a notable increase of schoolmasters who, 
like Chadsey, will enumerate the good points 
of every prominent schoolmaster you may men- 
tion. 

What? Shall I not tell the truth about wicked 
schoolmasters and bad schoolmastery? Mercy’s 
sake, there are so few of the former that it is 
not a practical question but merely an excep- 
tion to a rule. There is so much of the latter 
that it ought to be reduced. But the way to 
reduce it is to talk about good schoolmastery. 
If I were sure my criticism of- another were de- 
signed to correct him, it might be worth some- 
thing. But it is taken to be an attempt to 
show my own superiority and like as not it has 
such a purpose. 

I wonder what the basis is of our instinct to 
belittle our fellows. I think it springs from a 
love of power. Our business gives much op- 
portunity to feed this appetite. My schoolmas- 
ters used to demand “immediate and unques- 
tioning obedience.” I have seen, in New York, 
lady principals require teacher and class to 
stand when the imperious madam came into the 
room. John H. Walsh on such occasions asks 
“Who's the Star Spangled Banner?” I always 
feel ashamed of my kind when I visit a school 
that is so thoroughly trained that when the 
master stands before it there is absolute silence. 
I suppose it’s good training for the school, 
but it must be very bad for the master to com- 
mand such respect, not through his beauty or 
his charm, or through the interesting things he 
says, but through the fear of him in his little 
people which he evokes because of his love of 
command. I disparage others because, so my 
heare:s conclude, I want to magnify myself by 
contrast. A superintendent belittles a promis- 
ing principal because in him he sees a possible 
rival and therein a loss of distinction. But as 
civilization increases the love of personal power 
declines. In only the backward nations is the 
power of the monarch absolute. It is hard, now, 
to find a ruler who can order the death of 
whom he wishes to remove. In only the belated 
Orient does a potentate require his subjects to 
be prostrate in his presence. The less a school- 
man indulges in disparagement of others the 
more civilized he becomes. The Fathers of our 
Democracy dedicated it to liberty, equality and 
fraternity. That surely means liberty from a 
ruling class, liberty from being run down by 
those who aim at their own superiority. It 
surely means brotherhood. It is not a brotherly 
act to disparage, deprecate, sneer at, and hurt 
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another. Therefore, it is not American. If I 
do it, I am not only a traitor to my calling, 
which is a civilizing business, but to my country, 
which was organized with the declared purpose 
of advancing civilization. 

Phillips Brooks used to say that we can’t be 
good by merely abstaining from what is bad. 
We must assume a positive, not a negative ac- 
tion of mind. I have, therefore, not only to ab- 
stain from belittling people. I must find some- 
thing in them to praise. Walter Gunnison, a 
wonderful Brooklyn schoolmaster, whose life 
was a radiant benediction, used to say that a 
man ought to keep, along with his expense ac- 
count, a daily check-list on which to enter the 
names of persons of whom, or to whom, he had 
said a compliment each day. If he missed one 
today he should be sure to score two tomorrow. 

Schoolmen are engaged in getting other peo- 
ple, children or teachers, to do things well. 
Criticism, fault-finding, emphasis upon errors 
chills and benumbs most people, but for the one 
who sincerely praises something I do I would 
work twice as hard without wearying. Affection 
is the state of mind that exists among civilized 
men toward one another. Affection, one toward 
another, is the ¢spirit of the only kind of reli- 
gion you would care to call your own. From 
Tolstoi back to St. John, generations of seekers 
after God have grasped the truth that He is 
love. Was it not the father of what we know 
as modern education, Pestalozzi, who proclaimed 
that the source and impulse of teaching is love? 
Wherefore, dearly beloved, let us be intelligent. 
not wasteful of our efforts through a discredited 
practice of trying to make ourselves great men 
by pointing out the smallness of others; but 
let us show that our business is generous, 
gracious, magnanimous and fine. 


—William McAndrew, from Address to Brothers 
of the Blades of Grass. 


THE THREE TETONS 


BY JOHN D. BROOKS 


To me the most soul inspiring moment in my 
experience in Yellowstone Park was when our 
stage coach stood upon the “height of land,” the 
backbone of the continent. Just behind was a 
little pool with two outlets. If a raindrop fell .n 
one end of this narrow pool scarce a hundred 
feet in tength, it passed down a tumbling moun- 
tain stream into the Snake River, the Columbia, 
and finally into the far Pacific. If, however, by 
any passing zephyr this raindrop were blown into 
the other end of the pool, it passed out into 
Yellowstone Lake, the Yellowstone, Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers until it found its resting 
place in the Gulf of Mexico. How small are the 
influences that shape the entire current of our 
lives. 

But it was not this moralizing that occupied 
our thoughts at that moment The stage coach 
stood upon that lofty ridge, so steep that we 
seemed poised in mid-air. Our eyes carried us 
over the tossing wildernesses of forests hundreds 
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of miles until they rested on the gleaming surface 
of the Lake Shoshone glistening amidst its dark 
border of unbroken forests, and on beyond that 
we gazed until, white and ghostlike on the hori- 
zon, we saw the gleaming mountain peaks called 
the Three Tetons. How beautiful, yet how unreal 
and unattainable they seemed. I eagerly ques- 
tioned the guide about them, and then and there 
resolved that some time in the future I would ply 
a boat on Shoshone and scale the snow-clad 
heights of the Three Tetons. 

Often since then there have come moments of 
inspiration, when the clouds and mists of present 
worries, handicaps and troubles have been rent 
aside, and in the sunlight of hope and good cheer 
I have seen unattained summits of achievements 
gleaming as brightly and as temptingly as did the 
Three Tetons in distant Wyoming. 

In school life, if buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment were ideal, it would mark one peak of 
achievement. If pupils, parents and public senti- 
ment were what they might be, how brightly they 
would appeal to us as a second; and thirdly, if in 
ourselves we found nothing to regret in our prep- 
aration for our work, in our natural endowment 
of talent for teaching, in our devotion to the work 
we have set our hand, what a trinity of achieve- 
ment these three would mark for us! But men 
and women will hope; and hope alone, even with- 
out attainment, is helpful. We can keep the 
gleaming “Three Tetons” ever on our spiritual 
horizon as an inspiration and a help in our pro- 
fessional achievement. 


RISEN INDEED 


Aye, the lilies are pure in their pallor, the roses are fra- 
grant and sweet, 

The music pours out like a sea wave, breaking in praise 
at His feet, 

Pulsing in passionate praises that Jesus has risen again, 

But we watch for the signs of His living in the light of 
the children of men. ; 


Wherever a mantle of pity falls soft on a wound or a woe, 

Wherever a peace or a pardon springs up to o’ermaster 
a foe, 

Wherever a soft hand of blessing outreaches to succor a 
need, 

Wherever springs healing for wounding, the Master is 
risen indeed. 


Wherever the soul of a people, arising in courage and 
might, 

Bursts forth from the errors that shrouded its hope in 
the gloom of the night, 

Wherever in sight of God's legions the armies of evil 
recede, 


And truth wins a soul or a kingdom, the Master is risen 
indeed. 


So fling out your banners, brave toilers; bring lilies to 
altar and shrine; 

Ring out, Easter bells; He has risen, for you is the toxen 
and sign, 

There’s a world moving sunward and Godward; ye are 
called to the front; ye must lead; 

Behind are the grave and the darkness; 
risen indeed. 


the Master is 


—Author unknown. 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE PRIVATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TO THE DISCRIMINATING EMPLOYER 


BY JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 


Head Master Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois 


The first private teachers’ agency was estab- 
lished seventy-two years ago in Boston, Mass., 
by Samuel Whitcomb, Jr. From that beginning 
has grown up the great system of teachers’ 
agencies which now covers our country. The 
Teachers’ Agency has become quite an impor- 
tant factor in the educational world. 

Time was when the teachers’ agency was looked 
upon as a refuge for the lazy and incompetent, 
job-hunting teacher from which he might spring 
upon the unwary employer and by deceit and sub- 
terfuge land a job for the ensuing year. The 
agency was looked upon as a sort of illicit busi- 
ness enterprise where sharp practice was the rule 
in landing teachers in jobs just to secure fees with 
not much thought of fitting men and positions— 
indifferent to the idea of rendering real service. 
I am not so old, but I can remember when I 
looked askance at agencies, and regarded with 
doubt teachers whom I knew to be registered in 
them. I have changed my mind about agencies, 
partly because of the change that has come about 
within the agencies themselves with the resultant 
changes in sentiment toward them and partly be- 
cause of my experience in securing teachers 
through their aid. I have come to look upon 
teachers’ agencies as fulfilling a real educational 
need. During the past two years when conditions 
in securing teachers were most difficult owing to 
the war situation and peculiarly difficult for me as 
headmaster of a boys’ private academy, where not 
only must all the teachers be men but in most 
cases unmarried, the private agency was almost 
indispensable. I do not know how I could have 
located acceptable men to fill up my staff without 
agency help. 

During the past few years I have employed 
quite a number of men—some through appoint- 
ment bureaus of colleges—some through knowl- 
edge conveyed by friends and acquaintances and 
some—the largest number—through the teachers’ 
agency. I have had good, bad and indifferent 
men. I have checked up on the matter and find 
that I have engaged thirty-two men in the past six 
years. Of these twenty were secured through 
agency help and twelve outside agencies. Of the 
twenty secured through agencies, fifteen were 
what might be termed satisfactory men and five 
unsatisfactory—that is, seventy-five per cent. 
made good. Of the twelve secured otherwise six 
were satisfactory and six not so — that is, fifty 
per cent. made good. There you have the com- 
parison in one school. It should be interesting to 
hear a summary of results made up from a con- 
siderable number of schools. 

When one stops to consider, it is not surprising 
that the discriminating employer can be greatly 
benefited by the private agency. In the first 
place, the time should be past for superintendents, 


principals and faculty committees of boards of 
education to select their teachers from the re- 
stricted field that is available through personal 
visits from applicants or through written applica- 
tions from candidates. There should be a clear- 
ing house for the distribution of teachers, and 
the agencies certainly serve that purpose in a 
large degree. The field open through personal 
effort on the part of teachers or employers is 
much smaller and the quality of teacher, as a rule, 
is lower since the teacher who is not succeeding 
in one position is more likely to try to secure an- 
other place through personal canvass and perhaps 
local influence and “pull” than to submit his 
record to the fair and unbiased methods of the 
reputable agency. The agency is the place where 
real merit counts for more than in any other 
method by which teachers and employers are 
brought into touch with each other. In other 
words, it is now coming to be the accepted thing 
for good. candidates to rest their cases largely 
with agencies and the poor sticks to strive by dint 
of personal campaign and effort to secure places 
with the careless and uninformed employers wha 
wait to choose from what happens along. The 
situation is reversed from the more or less general 
impression of some years ago. Fortunately, we 
have come to the definite opinion, backed by facts, 
that the agency is quite as valuable to the em- 
ployer as to the teacher. A mutual service is ren- 
dered which has become relatively of more and 
more importance to the employer, especially in 
these later years when good teachers are in- 
creasingly difficult to find. 

The reputable agency is unbiased regarding its 
candidates. They have no special candidates to 
support for this or that position for reason of 
political preference, social position or family ties. 
They play no religious favorites. They are in- 
terested in furnishing the employer with the best 
candidates on their lists commensurate with the 
kind of position and salary offered. Service is 
and should be their watchword and they are 
specialists in rendering it. If for no other reason, 
it is good business for selfish ends, for a per- 
manent agency to provide good teachers. That is 
the best capital stock of a permanent agency — 
namely, the good will of employers and teachers. 
If an agency tries to foist off on an employer any 
sort of teacher just to secure an immediate fee, 
that agency loses the future good will both of the 
employer and teacher, for the teacher is inclined 
to blame the agency for having been a party to 
placing him where he did not make good. 

* * * * 

The discriminating employer comes from 
schools of the better class; those which have a 
high standing. Such schools have a personality. 
There are certain ideals, certain aims and certain 
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traditions that attach themselves to these insti- 
tutions. They become recognized as standing for 
these or for those features especially. These 
school policies must be maintained and this must 
be done largely by the class of instructors whom 
they employ. These teachers must have certain 
special preparation and certain personalities to fit 
into the system and to further all the interests of 
the school without friction. The head of the sys- 
tem, whether he be superintendent or principal, 
has certain qualifications that he desires in the 
teachers of his corps. The good agency is on the 
alert to get this information concerning each 
school, and also to locate such candidates as fit 
the situation. This feature of their work is appre- 
ciated by the school official and he becomes accus- 
tomed to dealing every year with those agencies 
that have sensed the spirit of his school and can 
furnish such candidates as will be in tune with its 
life and work. 

. The school business means just what these 
terms imply. There is a certain amount of busi- 
ness affairs attached to every system. The more 
important of the two terms, however, is the word 
school. Its problems cannot be solved by one on 
the outside. More and more school efficiency is 
approaching a science and teaching is becoming a 
profession. The soul of the school is the men 
and women who have charge of the actual instruc- 
tion. The success of the school cannot be greater 
than the success achieved by the teaching staff. 
The most important task, therefore, that con- 
fronts a school official is the selection of his teach- 
ing corps. When he turns to the teachers’ agen- 
cies he wants real help. This can only come 
from a school man; one who has been a part of 
an educational system and has mastered the prob- 
lems of the teacher. He must know the subjects 
taught and their scope; he must know the training 
necessary for the proper preparation of the 
teacher in each of these subjects; he must be able 
to judge the personality that will inspire atid lead. 
It is necessary, therefore, that teachers’ agencies 
have as managers and assistants, men and women 
who have had long and successful experience as 
educators. When this is more nearly universally 
true the service which reliable agencies render 
will be more highly valuable. 


PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 


The plan of having government agencies re- 
place the private agencies does not promise to be 
beneficial to educational interests. The promoters 
of this plan claim an economic saving can be ef- 
fected. Even admitting this claim, that which 
could be gained, is not worth much as compared 
with what will be lost in the efficiency of service 
as performed by private agencies through the 
striving of competitive effort. Fortunately for 
this splendid country of individualism and initia- 
tive, there are many Americans who still be- 
lieve that work and effort on the part of private 
individuals constitute the best way to succeed and 
to make progress. In addition there are many 
who will question whether an economic saving 
will be effected. Our experience 


with govern- 
ment control as concerned 


with efficiency and 
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economy in about one thousand different fields of 
endeavor in the last two years does not tend to 
create assurance as to either economy or efficiency. 
At any rate, the gentle taxpayer should realize 
that the cost, whatever it may be, will come out 
of his pocket sooner or later whatever scheme is 
employed. Is it not better to have the initial ex- 
pense borne by the ones who profit directly by the 
efforts of the agencies? 

If there is any field where the efforts of govern- 
ment paternalism in such respects are as_likely 
to go amiss as another, it is right in the educa- 
tional field. We are still living on the earth and 


‘not in the pearly realm which exists only in the 


perfervid and foolish imagination of the Bolshe- 
viki whose creed seems to be expressed by the 
asinine formula “something for nothing for 
everybody.” There is too much tendency on the 
part of some to hope for the consummation of the 
Bolshevik idea of heaven before we cross the 
river Styx. Miracles of this kind cannot be 
wrought by legislative legerdemain. 

Some of the more optimistic may be taken in 
by the “blue sky” vision and think that govern- 
ment control of agencies will prove an educational 
boon. The chances are that those in whose minds 
the scheme was fathered are not so much inter- 
ested in that phasé as they are in contemplation of 
an additional opportunity to afford more political 
jobs and thus to extend the party machine and to 
make politics more powerful. There is a great 
opportunity to do just that thing by placing teach- 
ers in positions through the party agency. It 
might prove quite as valuable in politics as the 
control of postmasters. Let us do our best to 
keep rotten politics out of our educational field. 
Already it has permeated our public school sys- 
tem far too generally. 

Irrespective of the source of the idea, whether 
conceived in sincerity or hatched in the spirit of 
graft, it will not work out. We have seen how 
government control has failed where the dealing 
was almost entirely with physical commodities. 
The foregoing statement needs no citation of 
cases to verify it. Furthermore, government 
agencies for the handling of laborers and artisans 
have proven unsatisfactory. Right here in Chi- 
cago, in Madison street, the private labor agencies 
are running again after having been closed by re- 
quest in order that the government agencies might 
have a try at the game. If government control 
in the foregoing respects has not worked out well, 
how can it succeed in the intangible and indefinite 
phases concerned in securing teachers where the 
qualities of mentality, personality, morality, 
honesty, leadership, energy and ability enter in? 
Further, there would not be the powerful in- 
centive as in private agencies to get the right man 
in the right place. The government agency off- 
cial would feel that his position was _ secure 
through some sort of civil service arrangement 
or .else depended upon his party’s success and 
his efforts to help achieve that success. In either 
case, there would be danger of his rendering ser- 
vice more or less perfunctory. There probably 
would not be in this system any one to check up 
results of the agency official’s work. Also, it 
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would be hard to check his results because of the 
diversity of distribution of teachers placed by him 
and the very intangible phases of the matter be- 
fore mentioned would make it difficult. The 
teacher would not report that he had failed to 
make good and the employer would likely just 
decide to have nothing more to do with the 
agency, and thus inefficiency and useless expense 
would continue to exist. It is hard enough to get 
efficient oversight of government officials where 


429 
the results of their work are tangible and easy to 
check. Let us hope that the good work that pri- 
vate agencies are now doing may not be inter- 
rupted. They have made a place for themselves 
by hard work; the men who have built them up 
by private enterprise deserve the fruits of their 
labors; further, it is a pretty safe assumption 
that any institution of this kind which has grown 
through competition is justified in its existence. 
—Address at Chicago. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY JASPER T. PALMER 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Each schoolroom should be a little society in 
which every pupil learns the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democracy,—co-operation, altruism, 
loyalty, self-respect, and the desire to make the 
most of one’s self. This is training for the 
bigger citizenship. Any school Whose organiza- 
tion does not permit this natgBal unfolding of, 
and the thoughtful guidané every individual 
mentally, morally, socially and physically, falls 
far short of truly educating children. A pure de- 


mocracy is not made wp of men of equal strengti. 


and capacity; it is not the plan of God or man. 
Every man is expected to do his bit in the 
world, and to put forth the best there is in him in 
so doing. This end should be the aim of every 
one in his quest for an education. Every man 
has his talents; likewise his shortcomings. | It 
is his business to study and know himself and to 
place himself where he will be the happiest and 
do the most for the spiritual and material ad-- 
vancement of mankind. | 

School men have long recognized the fact that 
children are differently constituted, possess dif- 
ferent mental traits, and have different natural 
tendencies and talents, but have been unable to 
organize their schools to properly 
low for the varying needs. With © suffi- 
cient financial resources at his command 
almost anyone who- is a_ progressive 
thinking man and has good powers _ of 
organization can make very material improve- 
ments over his present organization. Much has 
been done in different sections of the country to 
meet the needs of individual children, but the or- 
ganizations always cost more than the lock-step 
methods of progress as they naturally would and 
should. Pramption by sybjects which came with 
the birth of the Junior High School recognizes 
the varying abilities of children. 
/ Forty-five children in one room is an injustice 
to both teacher and children. No matter what 
the type of organization may be there shoull 
never be over thirty children in a class. .Much 
good work has been done and is being done, but 
the real problem of giving an opportunity to 
every individual to progress as fast as he is 
able, and along the road which meets his, in- 
dividual needs, has not yet been perfected. | The 
Junior High School organization offers more 


opportunities for meeting the needs of the in- 
dividual than anything that has yet been pro- 
posed. Junior High School means __ several 
things. First, it means the stepping-stone from 
the six-year elementary school to the Senior 
High School. The stepping-stone means oppor- 
tunity, opportunity for every child to find him- 
self socially and morally, as well as to gain a 


‘better understanding of his abilities and limita- 


tions. And the opportunity means differentiation 
—the differentiation of curricula and the group- 
ing of boys and girls according to their needs 
and capacities. | 

The. Junior High School organization may not 
be the last word in meeting the needs of every 
individual, but it is the best that has yet been 
evolved to meet the demands with the Teast 
amount of: financial strain. Good schools cost 
money. The best schools, whether they go un- 
der the name of Junior High Schools or some 
other name, are those which have the _ best 
equipment, the largest number of well trained 
teachers in proportion to the school population, 
and the highest salaries. All these spell effi- 
ciency. The people of the country are fast 
learning this. In view of the fact that there is 
a majority sentiment in favor of the Junior High 
organization, it behooves us to work together 
toward its perfection. 

It would be assuming considerable responsi- 
bility to say that we all now see the need of 
recognizing individual differences and must 
organize our schools in such a way as to educate 
each child according to his capacity and apparent 
needs. There are still many educators variously 
designated conservatists, formalists or caution- 
ists, who feel that every boy and girl should be 
put through the same mill, even through the 
same high school catechism. These people be- 
lieve much in mental discipline. They believe 
that practically everything in the school cur- 
riculum is of equal importance to everyone. 

The fact is, all of them do not get through 
the high school; a “survival of the fittest” has 
been the result. This is class distinction, pure 
and simple. Not only have they brought injus- 
tice upon themselves, but they have often in- 
flicted the stereotyped requirements upon the 
grades. To fit the schools to the children in- 
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stead of fitting the children to the schools 
seemed to be among the impossibilities. 

Our conservative friends charge us with sugar- 
coating everything—giving boys and girls just 
what they like, and making things. easy for 
them generally. They tell us we are trying to 
specialize in the grades. This reveals ignorance 
of the purpose of the Junior High School or- 
ganization. 

Many would defer the choice of life’s work 
until after the completion of the college course. 
Both the Junior and Senior High Schools 
should hold the attention of students closely to 
the possibilities of the future. An aimless school 
life is demoralizing. /The Junior High School 


- brings the adolescent to a realization that a fu- 


ture awaits them, a future that requires the 
most stringent moral tests, and mental and 


physical efficiency. The Jumor High schoo! de- 
velops a purpose within €ach child’s heart. 

At the beginning Of the seVentir—year. dif- 
ferentiation should begin—the grouping of chil- 
dren according to their apparent educational 
meeds, a closer adaptation, which means a close 
study of each individual’s native endowments, 
his talents:and capacities, and his desires and 
interests. This does not mean that we should 
take it upon ourselves to decide whether he 
shall be a doctor or a mechanic. One can often 
predict, however, that a boy would not make a 
success in a professional field. 

There is a danger point in Junior High School 
ambitions. Rather than being over-anxious as 
to the trade or profession a child shall pursue, 
let us lead the on-to-manhood boys to aspira- 
tions and ambitions for successful lives. Mis- 
takes are made in dangling the everlasting dol- 
lar before the eyes of youth! What is it to pre- 
pare to live? “What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?”) Boys 
and girls should be led to see that happiness in 
life is much more to be desired than salaries. 
Teach them that happiness consists of an  ap- 
preciation of and love for art, music and nature; 
that happiness consists of feeling that they are a 
part of the great world’s plan, and that they are 
lending themselves to the full measure of their 
capacities—each according to his abilities; that 
happiness consists of knowing right from wrong, 
and that character is the foundation of all suc- 
cess in life. We need to do more in the way of 
disseminating vocational information and study- 
ing the lives of successful men in all walks of 
life; all this to be done in connection with the 
study of geography, history, arithmetic and 
English—to make these subjects more vital, to 
lead the children to see that these emanate from 
the world itself and not from books; that books 


‘are but guides. 


Either during the last half of the sixth year 
or the first half of the seventh the children 
should be taught the significance of the Junior 
High or intermediate school, organization. Their 
parents should be conferred with and former 
teachers and records consulted. As a_ simple 
guide the following questions may be helpful in 
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determining the course to enter: Academic 
Course that would prepare for classical or scien- 
tific high school courses, and a probable college 
education: Is the pupil a good student? Is he 
interested in books and study? Has he a marked 
power of concentration? Is he ambitious for a 
professional career? Will he probably be able 
to continue in school for several years, going 
through high school and entering college? 

A Commercial or Clerical Course that would 
prepare for commercial or business courses: 
Does the pupil like arithmetic and is he accurate 
in reckoning? Has he a good ability in the use, 
of oral and written English? Has he good 
judgment and does he reason well? Is he neat 
and careful in minor details? Is he alert, 
courteous and obliging?..Does he desire to be- 
come a bookkeeper, stenographer, typist or 
clerk? Does he show executive or _ business. 
ability? Is he a leader in play? Does he feel 
that he will likely need to seek employment 
early in life, but probably able to continue 
through high school? 

A Practical Arts Coursé~that would prepare 
for Industrial High School and would give boys 
and girls who must leave school early a very 
good general elementary school education: 
Is the pupil ingenious, mechanically inclined, or 


“interested in hand work? Does he make and re- 


pair things for the home? Is he ambitious to 
learn a trade or prepare for industrial work 
(girls ambitious to make ,a closer study of 
home-making)? Is he interested in such works. 
as “The Boy Mechanic,” “Popular Science,” and 
“Popular Mechanic’? Is he more interested 
in things, events and people than in books? 


Will he need to leave school as soon as possible 


to go to work? 

One need not necessarily possess all the quali- 
fications under a given course; neither would 
prominent qualifications under one course bar a 
pupil from entering another. There should be 
much flexibility in the courses, opportunities to- 
change from one course to another during the 
whole Junior High School course, as the teachers 
and counselors advise.( Every child should find 
himself by the time he is ready to enter the 
Senior High School. If the Junior High School 
did nothing else but place the Senior High 
School freshman in the right course and elimi- 
nate the first year drop-out cases, it would be: 
doing a splendid piece of work. 

Every city interested in the WMnior High 
School development should have a_ vocational 
counselor in its employ. A few years will find’ 
such an official in all progressive school sys- 
tems; he will fill a place beside the supervisor 
of physical training, supervisor of drawing, and 


supervisor of music. He should be something 


more than merely “vocational” “counselor; he 
should be the educational and moral director— 
the one to whom pupils, teachers and parents 
may go for advice. He should work in both the 
Junior and Senior High Schools. His mission 
is a very important one. Not only should he be 
well educated academically but he should be 
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well versed in economics, the industrial and pro- 
fessional history of the world. He should be a 
student of human nature, and he should be a 
psychologist. Every teacher must assume some 
responsibility in guidance. Fitting boys to jobs is 
far from the primary work of one attempting to 
do a so-called vocational guidance work. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN 


BY FRANK B. COOPER 
Seattle 

A time there was, not long agone, 
We had not eyes to see afar, save narrowly, 
Nor ears awake to troubled sound, but charily; 
We had scant strength to spend, 
Skimp time and thought to lend, 
When called for human rights to fend. 


And then, there came this stunning blow, 

This shameless giant’s thrust at liberty; 

We saw the iron fist of despot might 

Strike swift at law and rule of right; 

We saw how wrong and woe are wed to war; 
We heard the cry of stricken innocence, 

The songs of hate and bestial violence. 

Ah, then we knew, to save our own, 

Our own’ must go and bear their part 

In Freedom’s cause, like Freedom’s men. 

And there,—encharged, they strive, 

And falter not, but hazard all. 

And now we've learned, we here at home, 
That we, like them, must steadfast strive as one. 
And too, that striving all together, heart to heart, 
Is good for us, and good for them, 

And good for humankind. 
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CONCERNING TRANSLATION 
BY LAWRENCE A. WILKINS - 
In charge of Modern Languages in the High Schools, New York City 


Influenced by the methods and practices of in- 
struction in the ancient languages, instructors in 
modern languages, up to a very few years ago, 
used translation from the foreign language into 
English as the chief, if not the only, way of 
reading with a class a foreign language text. 
Then came a movement of reform. The pendu- 
lum swung to the other extreme, and it was 
considered throughly reprehensible to allow any 
translation work, 

What is the principal purpose of reading a 
foreign language text? To provide material 
upon which to base discussion of points of 
grammar? To supply an insight into the 
modus operandi of the foreign mind? To de- 
velop an appreciation of the foreign literature? 
To provide suitable material for dictation? To fur- 
nish an occasion for oral practice? Undoubtedly 
a page of reading may and shou!d be used for 
all these purposes. But is not the all-important 
purpose to enable the student to comprehend 
exactly, clearly, and immediately what he reads? 
That is the aim of reading in the native tongue. 
It should be also the aim in reading any foreign 
language. 

But does this aim make necessary constant 
comparison with English, the Janguage of our 
pupils? Or does it make necessary the elimina- 
tion of al] such comparison? The answer is No, 


Translation and non-translation in reading 
work are pertinent, if and when the teacher 
bears clearly in mind the principal purpose of 
reading. But there is a suitable sequence in 
the use of the two methods. 

The non-translation ideal should prevail 
especially during the work of the first year. The 
foundation for the ability to understand without 
translation is then most effectively laid in 
modern language study. in high schools. The 
minds of our young pupils, thirteen and four- 
teen years of age, are then the most impression- 
able. The receptive and imitative faculties are 
at that age the most susceptible to training. 
Reaction to stimuli presented in the foreign 
language may then most easily be made imme- 
diate and, if you will, automatic. How? By the 
use of some of the following methods and de- 
vices: Question and answer ‘in the foreign 
language, in simple but repeated and_ varied 
forms, on the content of the text; dictation 
thereof; memorization of paragraphs of prose 
and of short poems; reproduction in the 
foreign language in a very simple form of the 
thought of the passage; the gradual extension 
of questioning to include the experiences of the 
pupils; having the pupil read aloud the _ para- 
graph, close his book and tell in his own words 
in English what he has read—a form of repro- 
duction not to be neglected; occasional oral 
translation by the pupil of what he hears, read 
by the teacher or another pupil; and the con- 
tinued and continual use by the teacher of the 
foreign language in the classroom in matters 
of class routine—ordinary commands, questions 
and directions. Books are kept closed a 
good part of the time in such activities. Ad- 
vance lessons in reading are first heard from 
the lips of the teacher, before any home prep- 
aration is made thereof. Pupils are instructed 
to read a page assigned first without searching 
the vocabulary for meanings. They are to read 
and try to understand the general trend of the 
story. Then they are to go over it again and 
consult the vocabulary when necessary, filling 
in thus the lacunae left in their first reading. A 
third reading will round out their comprehen- 
sion, in the foreign language, of the page. Thus 
“a feeling for the language” is developed. A 
basis for immediate comprehension is laid, 

These practices should beyond doubt be con- 
tinued throughout the course. Then later, say 
in the second year, translation into English, as 
an auxiliary method, is pertinent. Why? Be- 
cause, chiefly, exactness and accuracy of com- 
prehension are thus secured. // ne faut pas 
voler may seem to the student to mean it is 
not necessary to steal. Translation will serve 
admirably to bring out the real meaning, which 
is quite different. But the teacher must bear in 
mind that a translation exercise is an exercise 
in two languages—in French, say, and in Eng- 
lish. Therefore a second value of translation is 
that it provides a most excellent opportunity for 
training aw a training of which our 
pupils, especially those who come from 
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English-speaking homes, cannot receive too 
much. One of the chief “by-products” of 
foreign language work should be better English. 

Have the pupils understand clearly that this 
is translation—an expression in good, idiomatic 
English of what the author says in the foreign 
language; allow no mere word-for-word sub- 
stitution or exchange; show by your own 
model translation of an idiomatic passage in the 
foreign language what you mean by a proper 
translation; show that the process is, first, 
reading of the text, second, comprehension of 
the thought of the author, and, third, the formu- 
lation in good English of that thought. French- 
thought-English, rather than French-English. 
Have occasionally written translations prepared 
as home work; have considerable oral transla- 
tion from hearing the text read: handle with 
much care oral translation from visual reading— 
the greatest danger to good English lurks in 
this method; send pupils to the board oc- 
casionally to write the translation of a para- 
graph; have one pupil read, assume that you 
do not understand and have another act as “in- 
terpreter,” the rest of the class acting as critics 
of his “interpreting”; have re-translations into 
foreign language of a paragraph that has been 
turned into English (books closed): at interva's 


_have short written translations made in class: 


collect these, correct and return them. 

But by all means do not abuse translation. 
Use it for the ends stated—better English and 
clearness and conciseness of ideas. Remember 
that, for the teacher, especially, there are great 
temptations in this form of exercise. It may 
become very easily the line of least resistance, 
the path of laziness, the rut of routine. Do not 
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use it merely as a way of ascertaining whether 
the pupils have “prepared their lessons,” nor as 
a makeshift when you have not prepared yours, 
Never forget your college “grind” in the foreign 
language, how you spent countless hours finger- 
ing the dictionary and translating into English, 
day after day in recitations, uncountable pages 
of the foreign language and heard not one 
spoken word of that language in your class dur- 
ing many a week. — 

Translation has its due place in our scheme. 
But the eventual aim of our work is to make 
translation unnecessary. Though we should be- 
yond doubt often teach our pupils to compare 
the foreign language with English by transla- 
tion and thus better their English and clarify 
their understanding of a passage, we must 
above all help them to grasp the thought in the 
original idiom, to react upon it instantly and in- 
telligently without recourse to a comparison 
with English, to think in the language we are 
teaching them. We cannot hope to accomplish 
this perfectly in the 600 or 800 forty-five minute 
periods (liberally estimated) of a three or four 
year course in high school. But we can and 
must so train them in immediate comprehension, 
aural or visual, of the foreign language that 
their future progress therein may be both possi- 
ble and certain. 

Therefore, while we should make use _princi- 
pally of non-translation methods, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the course, we should not 
hesitate to use translation into English as a 
means to an end, as a means to secure more ac- 
curate and thorough comprehension of the 
foreign language whether spoken or written.— 
Bulletin of High Points, New York City. 
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THE BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


BY SHERMAN DICKINSON 


Minnesota 


The United States Boys’ Working Reserve was 
originated with the idea of securing emergency 
labor. The war caused a labor shortage and at 
the same time a need for increased production of 
food and war materials. The boys of sixteen to 
twenty were called upon to spend their vacation 
on farms rather than in other forms of work or 
in idleness. The whole idea was to secure in- 
creased production through the utilization of this 
unusual source of labor. During 1917 100,000 
boys went out from the cities and towns to the 
farms. In 1918, 210,000 boys volunteered, their 
labor producing food otherwise not  producible, 
sufficient to feed an army of 1,000,000 for a year. 

Exploitation of this boy power had to be 
guarded against; arrangements had to be made 
with school administrators regarding shortened 
terms, special classes and definite training; the 
moral and physical welfare of the boy on the job 
had to be considered. The boys eligible to Re- 
serve membership were largely those of high 
schools, and soon ithe educational factors jn the 
prganization became ihe mpst prominent. 


The poy is enrolled in the Reserve by the sehoo} 


enrolling officer. Faithful performance of an 
undertaking is one of the things educators are at- 
tempting to instill in their students. 

If the boy is unprepared for his summer job 
the school proceeds to prepare him. Should he 
wish to go to the farm, the Reserve will furnish 
to the school the lessons on Farm Craftsmanship. 
These lessons consist of a series of exercises on 
farm practices, carefully explaining the “how” 
of farm work. If a farm craft class is organized, 
a series of films and lantern slides is furnished 
the school for use in visual instruction, 

In addition to this class work, farm training 
camps are provided for the purpose of actual 
practice work. These camps are located at the 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations or on 
large private farms. Here the boys are placed 


in groups under competent instructors and given 
the actual farm jobs to perform as part of their 

training 
The Boys’ Working Reserve is emphasizing the 
importance of edycation, It is bringing al] its in- 
fluence to bear upon bays to keep them m school, 
and better pre- 


They are prged stay in se 
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pare themselves. They ate influenced to return 
to school in the fall. That this influence is ef- 
fective may be seen from results in Indiana last 
year. Of the Reserve boys who went out to work 
on farms, eighty per cent. returned to school in 
the fall; of those who went to work in industries, 
seventy-five per cent. returned. These lads were 
all over sixteen and beyond the compulsory school 
law. This percentage is much higher than under 
conditions where the Reserve influence has not 
been felt. 

The placement of the boy is handled by a 
school man as director and is composed of local 
men interested in boys and their problems. Edi- 
tors, bankers, business men, Y. M. C. A. and K. 
of C. secretaries, county agents, are all lending 
their influence in seeing that the boy is properly 
placed. During the summer his living conditions 
and work are supervised by a representative of 
the Reserve. He is helped and encouraged in 
every way possible and is protected from exploita- 
tion. 

During the past few years school teachers have 
remarked upon the difference between the sum- 
mer worker and the summer pleasure seeker or 
idler. The former returns to school with a keen, 
healthy, alert mind, with more interest in his 
studies, self confidence and a greater aptitude in 
learning. His body is healthy, muscular and 
clean. He has the habit of industry inculcated in 
his nature; he may have had a vision and wauts 
to realize it. The boy who has not worked re- 
turns to school listless, seeing in his studies only 
a necessary evil that has to be met. His mind has 
become dulled through lack of activity and his 
muscles sluggish for the same reason. Weeks 
are wasted in bringing his mind back to a re- 
ceptive condition. 

A boy placed for a vacation job may find his 
interest aroused in a particular vocation. He 
may decide to prepare for that particular work. 
He will see the necessity for training and will re- 
turn to school to seek it. He will enter the proper 
course and graduate, trained for his work. 

One of the greatest factors in increasing school 
efficiency is the ability of the school to keep in 
touch with the student throughout his full course, 
during both the school term and vacation. When 
some agency connected with the school finds the 
boy a job for the summer, helps prepare him for 
this job and then keeps in touch with him until 
‘he returns in the fall, the school profits greatly. 
It does not lose contact and the weeks usually 
wasted at the beginning of a new term in regain- 
ing contact are utilized to better advantage. 

The Boys’ Working Reserve, aside from its 
importance in connection with school education, is 
proving a great factor in the wider and more gen- 
eral education of older boys. 

The boy of sixteen to eighteen who spends a 
summer of hard work on a farm soon learns by 
experience that long hours of hard specialized 
work are required to produce an acre of corn; 
that cows must be fed, cared for and milked in a 
scientific manner, and'that the business of farming 
calls for the exercise of intelligence and ingenuity. 

With the boy going on the farm there is a fur- 


ther reaction. As the boy learns te appreciate the 
farmer, so the farmer discovers that all city 
boys are not lazy, weak and good for nothing. 
He finds that determination and grit make up for 
lack of farm knowledge and that the city boy is 
industrious and clean. He soon finds that his own 
lad can learn much that is good and wholesome 
from the town boy. These boys work and play 
together, and as they become the dominant 
generation the feeling of mutual confidence be- 
tween town and country will become a fact. 
Influential men all over the United States have 
come to realize the great value of the Boys’ 


Working Reserve as an auxiliary force in educa- 
tion. 


HONOR WAR HEROES ON ARBOR DAY 
BY DAVID F, HOUSTON 
Secretary of Agriculture 
[A letter to all Governors.] 

The observance of Arbor Day began soon 
after the Civil War. A distinguished citizen of 
Nebraska, who later became Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was the prime mover in securing its 
recognition within his state, where it first took 
root; and the Board of Agriculture of that 
state, on his motion, designated the first Arbor 
Day. From the beginning it has had a civic 
motive and an association of patriotism, 

Another and greater war has come to its in- 
evitable conclusion. The cause of righteousness, 
of ltberty, of all that Americans hold dear has 
prevailed. We shall seek many ways to per- 
petuate the memory of those who made the 
great sacrifice. The memorials will take many 
forms. The names of those who have fallen 
will be perpetuated by costly monuments and 
inscribed on enduring tablets. Great works that 
serve the needs of peace also will doubtless be 
dedicated to them. 

But along with these memorials, we can easily 
discover ways in which we may simply and 
spontaneously pay our tribute to them. We can 
keep fresh our memory of what they gave; and 
we can perpetuate their names in familiar 
places. It has been happily suggested that we 
may do this by adorning with young trees, each 
named for a fallen soldier, our waysides, our 
yards and our pleasure places. And_ in 
most of our states Arbor Day is at hand. 
This year we may give to that day 
a meaning more profound, a purpose more ex- 
alted, yet also an association more personal. 

I conceive that, if the origin of the day be 
borne in mind, the invitation to our fellow citi- 
zens to join in making it a day especially set 
apart and consecrated for tree planting may 
appropriately come from this department. I 
take the liberty, therefore, of suggesting that 
you commend to the citizens of your state, and 
particularly to those in attendance upon its 
schools, such an observance of Arbor Day as 
will secure a widespread planting of trees, dedi- 
cated to those whose lives have been sacrificed 
in the great struggle te preserve American 
rights and the civilization of the world. 
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DON’T PUTTER 


There is every temptation for the teacher to 
putter. There is less temptation for the princi- 
pal and superintendent, but whoever deals with 
children in an authoritative or autocratic way is 
tempted to putter. 

Puttering in school is in the same class of ac- 
tivities as the aimless whittling of a loafer in a 
country store. ‘There is real pleasure in whit- 
tling for the sake of whittling. It takes no skill 
to whittle as it does to make something. Whit- 
tling is a brainless activity, but it satisfies the 
desire to whittle. 

It requires neither skill nor brains to putter, 
and it satisfies a craving to make children do 
something under your direction. 

A whittler always has a sharp knife and al- 
ways has his eye out for a piece of wood that 
is good to whittle. 

Sometimes he makes a smooth blade-like 
product and sometimes it is a pointed product. 

All whittlers are proud of the keen edge of 
the knife and skill in selecting good wood. 

In the same way a putterer has a keen mind 
even if he uses it to no purpose. He is brilliant 
in the art of showing off the good-for-nothing 
product. And he has the art of selecting bril- 
liant children upon whom to demonstrate. 

He is a keen critie of petty things. 

I knew a man in official school work who 
puttered over pronunciation. I recall an in- 
stance in which he condemned a man infinitely 
more brainy than himself because he  mis- 
pronounced Italian. I never had a_ conversa- 
tion with him that he did not condemn most 
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educational workers becaus: of some mispro- 
nunciation, 

He swore by Worcester’s dictionary and swore 
at Webster’s because Webster's dictionary al- 
lowed a second pronunciation in many cases. 

There are teachers who putter over English, 
over finicky English. A teacher with the repu- 
tation of being the best teacher in the city corps 
had an eighth grade in a school that had never 
sent a pupil to the high school and her class 
had a few star pupils who did brilliant stunts in 
demonstrating ten uses of the nominative case. 

There are teachers who putter over arithmeti- 
cal explanations. Half a yeat’s time is somie- 
times wasted trying to have the class explain 
why they invert the divisor in division of frac- 
tions, 

I was once on a city board of education in 
which the course of study had the sixth grade 
spend a year on fifteen pages in percentage, put- 
tering away on base, rate, time, etc. 

It was impossible to get any change until [ 
selected from their own textbook an example 
from each “case” and gave them to the -fresh- 
man class in the high school with less than 50 
per cent. result. These same children had made 
a brilliant show in those stunts two years be- 
fore. 

Some teachers putter over discipline. 

Tn a city within twenty miles of Boston, 
within ten years, a boy of ten years failed to 
come home to supper. Not only could he not be 
found but no one had seen him since school 
was dismissed. The police were sure he had 
been kidnapped. The mother was frantic. The 
police for twenty miles around were watching 
for a small boy with a strange man or woman. 
The Boston papers the next morning had his pic- 
ture on the front page with a thrilling account 
of the kidnapping. 

The principal went from room to room warn- 
ing children never to be alone and never to go 
with a stranger. 

Early in the session the teacher went to the 
book closet, unlocked the door, and the boy 
rolled out. 

“Oh!” said the teacher. “Oh!” said all the 
children. 

Then she and they recalled that in the after- 
noon of the day before this lad was reading a 
book not in the reading circle course. 

“Shut that book,” said the teacher. He did 
it slowly that he might finish a thrilling para- 
graph. Whereupon the teacher marched him 
to the closet, locked the door and forgot him, 
as did all the fifty children who saw this case of 
“discipline.” 


The government expends $9,000,000 a year on 
educational support and training of Indians. 
This is one phase of the service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, secre- 
tary. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN ACTION 


The relation to foreign countries is ultunately 
dependent, largely, upon universal general intel- 
ligence regarding those countries as they are 
and as they are to be. 

The United States must rely upon foreign 
trade to make certain the full employment of 
labor ; to stabilize industry and prevent distur- 
bance of domestic conditions; to insure the 
permanent retention and Operation of our new 
merchant vessels; to maintain prosperity among 
American producers. 

The schools must adequately direct the study 
of geography so the pupils will not only recite 
their lessons; but from the intensity of their in- 
terest talk out this new geography in their 
homes‘so that it shall be a topic of community 
conversation. 

This is a subject in which the efficiency of the 
school work can never be measured, estimated, 
or tested in school. 

To depend upon the schools alone to affect the 
United States ‘industrially and commercially 
through foreign trade would mean waiting about 
ten years, whereas we need results in ten 
months.’ 

The efficiency of the schools is now to be 
tested. 

Can teachers now in service while in service 
learn about the foreign countries of today as all 
Americans need to know about them and learn 
how to teach what they learn so that children 
will be so infatuated with the new knowledge 
that they will talk about it out of school as they 
talk about basketball, baseball and football in 
their season? 

Fortunately there are immediate and adequate 
aids for teachers provided by the National 
Foreign Trade Council (1 Hanover square, New 
York), and any teacher or school officer can re- 
ceive these aids by sending a post card request 
to be put on their mailing list. 

This council wil! hold a Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Chicago (Congress Hotel), April 24- 
25-26. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN* 


It is no longer a question as to whether or not 
woman will vote, but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance how she will vote. 

There is no question as to what her impulse 
will be when she votes on a great moral issue, 
but it is a question how intelligent she will be 
when the unscrupulous trickster in politics tries 
to secure her vote on some nefarious scheme that 
looks harmless. 

If many women vote as some of them invest 
in fake “washing machines” and shyster promot- 
ing schemes, may the Lord have mercy o 
America. 

Whether woman’s vote is to be an asset or a 
liability to democracy will be determined largely 
by the books she reads. 

In “The Woman Citizen” Mary Sumner Boyd 


**‘*The Woman Citizen.’’ A General Hand-book of Civics. By Mary 
Sumner Boyd. With an Introduction by Carrie Chapman Catt. New 
York: Frederick A, Stokes, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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has a heart-to-heart talk with the woman who 
is to vote. 

It is too intense to please anti-suffrage con- 
servatives and too conservative to satisfy the 
man-hating woman, but it will be a blessing io 
America and to the democracy of the world to 
have this book carefully, loyally and sympathet- 
ically studied by all men and women voters. 

Women teachers, above all other women, need 
to know everything in “The Woman Citizen.” 
Here is a chance for women teachers to demon- 


strate their skill and power in dealing wisely 
with new problems. 


‘ 


ANOTHER ANGELL AT ANN ARBOR 


The expected has happened. President Harry 
B. Hutchins of the University of Michigan thas 
insisted upon the acceptanee of his resignation 
and Dean James R. Angell of Chicago, whose 
father was for thirty-eight years president of the 
University of Michigan, has been elected. 

At the time of the resignation of his father 
Dean Angell was pronounced in his judgment 
that it was not wise either for the university or 
for himself, but all those conditions have 
changed. He is not now the successor of his 
father. There are no traditions that he must 
sacredly guard because of his father, and the 
War and the Armistice make all university con- 
ditions so new that he will be expected to do 
many new things and old things in a new way. 

There has never been any question as to the 
personal, scholarly, administrative fitness of 
Dean Angell for the position. 

MISCHIEVOUS FALSE STATEMENT 


Of all the anti-National Education Association 
propaganda the most harmful and inexcusable 
was the statement that the salary of Dr. Magill, 
as field agent of the N. E. A., is ten thousand 
dollars. 

A statement like that will persist in the minds 
of all leaders in the propaganda scheme and it 
will be passed along under the breath no matter 
how general the denial. 

There was never the shadow of a _ suspicion 
that such a salary was ever thought of. A dif- 
ference of four thousand dollars would signify 
little in the cost of a battleship, but in the use of 
the funds of the National Education Association 
it is stupendous. 

Of course such a statement will prevent the 
raising of the necessary funds to promote the 
campaign for a Department of Education. 

There will be one good result if it draws the 
line sharply between the friends and foes of the 
Department of Education. 

In exposing this falsehood let it be done so 
effectively as to make a cold storage plant of all 
incubators of propaganda falsehoods. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
Lumber for public schoolhouses throughout 


the United States is going to cost about $1 per 
capita population distributed over the next 
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twenty years, according to a partial tabulation 
of school building conditions in the country, 
which has just been made by statistical experts 
in the United States Department of Labor. 

In other words, the people are going to pay 
for these school buildings at the rate of about 
five cents per capita per year for the next twenty 
years, if they want their school program put 
through. 

It is estimated that school projects, which will 
require an enormous quantity of lumber, now 
being held in abeyance, aggregate more than 
$100,000,000. It is known that contracts for 
800 public schoolhouses, totaling some $80,- 
(00,000, have been held up as a result of the war. 

The officials of the Department of Labor be- 
lieve that the nation-wide lack of public school 
accommodations is one of the earliest problems 
that must be solved with others that belong 
to the reconstruction period. 


oro 


KINDERGARTEN DRIVE 


Encouraged by the biggest meeting ever in 
Chicago at the Department of Superintendence 
the kindergartners have started a wonderful 
drive. 

The aim of the movement is to have a kinder- 
garten in every public, private and _ parochial 
elementary school, and in every orphanage and 
the State School for Feeble Minded. To urge 
the young women who have graduated trom the 
high school or its equivalent to enter the kin- 
dergarten training schools. 

Topics to be discussed at the rally:— 

The kindergarten a fundamental training for 
citizenship. 

A kindergarten in every public school. 

Psychological standards of kindergartens. 

The health of the kindergarten child. 

The necessity of encouraging young women to 
take kindergarten training as a profession and a 
preparation for home-making. 

The kindergarten as a timesaver in the child’s 
school life. 

The dignity apd efficiency of labor as taught 
in the kindergarten. 

The relation of normal schools to the kinder- 
garten training department. 

The value of kindergarten training in respect 
to home-making. 

The kindergatten—its relation to the Ameri- 
canization of our foreign population. 

The kindergarten in the Sunday school. 

The kindergarten in its relation to the primary 
grades. 

The kindergarten a social agent in the com- 
munity. 


CHADSEY’S SALARY 


Ohicago pays Charles E. Chadsey, superinten- 
dent of schools, $18,000. The highest previous 
salary was $12,000 paid to two men only, and he 
was one of these. 

There is no other man in public or private 
business in Chicago who has any responsibility 
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approaching his. A prize fighter, a horse jockey, 
an automobile manufacturer, a moving picture 
actor, a moving picture manager, a bank presi- 
dent, and many other men and women receive 
from $50,000 to $500,000 a year smilingly, an] 
their genius, masterfulness, and _ responsibility 
are child’s play as compared with the successful 
management of the schools of Chicago. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin says editorially that 
it is a disgrace that Dr, Chadsey’s salary should 
attract attention. 


BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


We call especial attention to Sherman 
Dickinson’s article on the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve in this issue of the Journal of Education. 

The war clearly demonstrated that man power 
in the trenches was of little avail without a 
trained man power in support. This support to 
be effective must consist of skilled workers in 
industry and agriculture. In peace, as in war, 
proper training is necessary to success. 


a 


SALARY BOOSTERS 


One delightful feature of the present universal 
drive for salary increase finds men and women, 
superintendents and boards of education, princi- 
pals of high and elementary schools, and teachers 
of all classes from the high schools and grades, 
from kindergarten to the smallest rural school, 


working with a common purpose and uniform de- 
votion, 


HANGING A MORAL ON CHADSEY 


After many decisions not to use it we at last 
do use the quotation from William McAndrew’s 


address “Do the Brothers of the Blades of 
Grass.” 
We use it because, aside from the assumed 


personal reference, it is a Gospel we like to have 
preached and practiced. 


Ancient history may as well prepare for elimi- 
nation, at least for a vacation, until modern 
European history is better understood by the 
children and the public. 

President Arthur Hadley of Yale says that 
American universities tend to estimate coilege 
work too much by quantity and not enough by 
quality. 

All honor to the Lutheran churches in all parts 
of the United States for using English instead of 
German in their services. 

The politicians are making a drive to get con- 
trol of the public schools everywhere. 

Unpatriotic words and attitude are as much 
out of order as in times of war. 

Ten million school garden “soldiers of the soil” 
is the high mark for 1919. 

More than 2,000 American army men have en- 
rolled in British universities. 


Be Kind to Animals Week—April 21 to 26. 
Hope is desire plus expectation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE HOMECOMING. 

Almost every day in the last two weeks has 
been marked by the ringing of bells and 
blowing of whistles in Boston and New York to 
welcome the arrival of huge transports, carrying 
troops returning from France. Interest has cen- 
tred especially in the return of the 27th Division, 
composed of the old New York Staite 
Guard, which had active part in 
the Allied attack on Hindenburg _ line, 
which brought Germany knees 
last November, and of the 26th Division, 
made up of New England troops, which has a 
record not less glorious. The return of the 27th 
division was signalized by the greatest parade 
ever witnessed in New York, and the service 
flag of the division, proudly carried at the head 
of the parade, bore 1,942 gold stars in tribute to 
the men who gave their lives in the war. Great 
preparations are being made in Boston for the 
parade of the 26th division on the 25th of April. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS. 

President Wilson’s unexpected orders to have 
the George Washington in readiness to sail for 
Europe as soon as possible set all the corre- 
spondents at Paris a-guessing at once. Did the 
President’s orders indicate that the Peace Con- 
ference was about to break up, with its main 
purposes unaccomplished? Or that the President 
meant the orders as a threat that he and the 
American delegation would leave, if conclusions 
in harmony with his Fourteen Points were not 
reached at once? Or was the President, as some 
correspondents irreverently suggested, . merely 
“bluffing,” intending by his threat to force a 
satisfactory solution of the questions at issue? 
Kither interpretation seemed reasonable, from a 
certain point of view; but, in any case, it was 
clear that the President meant to be ready for 
swift departure, if conditions called for it, and 
did not mean to be held up for lack of suitable 
transportation. 

FUTILE COUNSELS. 

Looked at from any point of view, the device 
of substituting the secret deliberations of the 
“big four” for the more open discussions of the 
larger council has been a melancholy failure 
from the start. It created an atmosphere of 
doubt and suspicion. It alienated the smaller 
nationalities, who felt themselves left out. Jt 
consumed weeks of time, while critical situations 
were developing all over Europe. It gave en- 
couragement to the Bolshevists, through the Bul- 
litt-Steffens mission to Russia, and the Smuts 
mission to Hungary. It led to the general im- 
pression that Germany was about to fare better 
than was to have been expected, and France a 
good deal worse. 


A CHANGE OF GROUPING, 

There seems to have heen a change pf group- 
ing during the later days of the “big jour” qe- 
liverations, The attitude of the 
Premier,—an open mind at to most of the pointe 


an 
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at issue, but resolute insistence upon the Italian 
claim to Fiume—has been unchanged. But, in 
the earlier weeks, Lloyd George and President 
Wilson were regarded as in full accord in trim- 
ming down the claims of France, and in making 
things easier for Germany. French resentment 
over this situation was about equally divided be- 
tween the two. Then, of a sudden, the situation 
changed... Lloyd-George heard from home, and 
the vigorous utterances of the British press 
convinced him that it would be unwise to go too 
far in placating Germany, and disappointing and 
irritating France. Reassuring and optimistic 
statements that an understanding had _ been 
reached on points in dispute were given out by 
Lloyd-George and M. Pichon, somewhat, ap- 
parently, to the surprise of President Wilson. 
Then came Mr. Wilson’s hurry orders about the 
George Washington. 


THE SMUTS MISSION TO HUNGARY. 

There was general surprise that the Peace 
Conference should have thought it wise to 
recognize the present ‘Bolshevik government of 
Hungary by sending General Smuts to Budapest, 
to lay before Bela Kun and his associates the 
peace and reconstruction proposals of the Con- 
ference. The proposals were moderate and con- 
ciliatory; and included an offer to raise the 
blockade immediately, and allow facilities for the 
import of prime necessities. But the soviet 
government, while thanking General Smuts “for 
the good-will displayed in such an unaccustomed 


manner,” declared the conditions unacceptable, 


and offered five proposals of its own,—one relat-. 


ing to boundaries, another to the holding of a 
conference at Prague or Vienna, and another re- 
questing the entente powers “immediately to 
cease the barbaric persecutions to which every 
laborer in the occupied regions is subjected.” 
On the whole, the surprise felt over the Smuts 
mission seems to be abundantly justified. 
DISAPPOINTED POLAND. 

Poland's natural desire for the possession of 
Danzig has been disappointed, after all. To the 
very last, it seemed that the early assurances of 
the Allies would be kept. But, in the final ad- 
justment, Danzig is made an “international” 
city,—whatever that may prove to mean. For 
commercial purposes, Poland will have the use 
of it, but will not be put in possession of it. This 
highly unsatisfactory adjustment,—which pleases 
no one, unless possibly Germany, is accredited 
to a difference of view between the British and 
American delegations. Lloyd-George, it is said, 
felt that the city should remain in the possession 
of the Germans; the Americans would have 
given it to Poland; and its “internationalization” 
is a compromise. But the bitter comments of 
the British press indicate that the real obstacle 
to the gratification of the Polish aspirations was 
that it game in collision with ong of Mr, Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, 


Copsipnys 
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THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Among recent educational demonstrations of 
effective, stimulating and vital instruction the 
Lincoln School of the General Education Board 
in New York City is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting. Although too limited in space 
and facilities (the demonstration school occupies 
a former private school building on Park ave- 
nue) to do all that they would, the able and 
highly qualified directors of the experiment are 
showing what can be done in a live school in 
the way of education which consults and allies 
the student’s natural abilities and tastes. 

Although devoting their time and space to 
subjects of general modern utility, the faculty 
(there are thirty teachers to about 200 pupils 
in all grades from elementary to senior high 
school) has not by any means actually rejected 
the classics nor have they gone over entirely to 
the utilitarian ideas of vocational training. 
They have steered a middle course between 
these and between the two extreme viewpoints 
of education—complete elective courses and the 
rigid courses. 

The distasteful subjects are so correlated to 
the attractive ones that the pupils approach 
their work with zest and are led to right choice. 

There is provision not only for individual 
initiative, freedom and responsibility but for 
group co-operation and effort as well. During 
the first year individual and school conscious- 
ness have been developed through assembly 
exercises largely conducted by the students; a 
school bank; school council; school employ- 
ment committee; glee club; band; school 
publications, etc., supplementary to or growing 
‘out of schoolroom work. 

Through the construction of something which 
he has a desire to make (such as a work-bench 
or table) the student is taught mechanical draft- 
ing, and the mathematics which go with it, the 
object of making the article being to acquire 
the education which is derived from the deed. 

It is not assumed by the directors of the Lin- 
coln School that the type of education demon- 
strated is best for all children. 

‘They are wise and thoughtful educators who 
have the experiment in hand (Dr. Otis Caldwell, 
formerly of the School of Education, Chicago 
University, and Dr. Abraham Flexner, of the 
General Board of Education), and they are 
modestly discriminating in pointing out that the 
Lincoln School presents distinctly a type for 
which there is urgent need as an additional al- 
ternative to other types already provided. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


[New York State School Bulletin.] 
I hear from many a little throat, 

A warble interrupted long; 
I hear the robin’s flutelike note, 

The bluebird’s slender song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, ™~ 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are al) alive with birds, 
-—Bryant. 
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THE PLAY FESTIVAL AND TOURNAMENT 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


The local papers will usually send a reporter 
and a photographer. This is one of the most 
powerful means of stimulating the efforts of the 
children; for it is nearly as good as a gold 
medal to have your picture in the paper; and 
even to have your name appear is an honor not 
to be despised. It increases the attendance and 
shows the public that there is something going 
on, 

he play festival serves as a sort of final 
examination of the play year. It gives incen- 
tive and effort for the work of the summer. It 
is apt to be a large event and to call out many 
who otherwise would know very little about the 
playgrounds themselves. It should be a real ex- 
hibition of what is actually going on. It should 
include the kindergarten games, the folk dances, 
the industrial work, the athletics, the team con- 
tests, and oftentimes a pageant. Such a festival 
is a very successful means of educating the pub- 
lic. 

But the chief reliance in instructing the peo- 
ple must always be the press. Comparatively 
few will attend the lecture. The number who 
will attend a play festival even usually will not 
be more than four or five per cent. of the 
population. The papers are almost uniformly 
friendly and an educational campaign may be 
carried on through them. The lecture, which may 
not reach fifty people directly, may reach half of 
the people of the city when reported. Exhibi- 
tions, banquets and contests are often worth 
holding for the sake of the newspaper accounts 
alone, quite irrespective of whether the people 
come or not. 


USE OF A LIBRARY 
BY W. A. YODER 
County Superintendent, Omaha 

The library should count as one of the chief 
agencies in the education of the child. It should 
strengthen and broaden his knowledge in all 
subjects studied and should do much toward 
making him sufficiently self-reliant and thought- 
ful. This can be true in a satisfactory degree 
only on condition that the library has been care- 
fully selected with a view of presenting a suffi- 
cient variety of the best books obtainable. 

Books are being placed upon the market in 
constantly increasing numbers. Many a_ book 
is being put out which, like the historic razor, 
was “made to sell.” It is Edward Munford 
who reminds us that “many a parent who would 
promptly take John out to the woodshed if he 
learned that the boy was collecting dime novels, 
frequently adds himself to John’s library a book 
quite as bad.” But we must have books, and 
the fact that the number is increasing only adds 
to the necessity of our knowing more about 
books or, at least, of increasing our ability to 
judge of their relative merits. This has become 
one of the duties of the teacher who is deufy jn- 
terested in the education of the young. 

The question of the correct amount of reading 
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cannot be discussed at length here, and it is not 
the intention to do so. Most teachers of con- 
siderable experience will perhaps admit that 
they have found some children who have read 
too much; however, in many cases it is not that 
these young people have read too many books, 
but that much of the material read has been of 
the wrong kind. Since it rests largely with the 
school to determine what kind of reading chil- 
dren will do as children and throughout their 
lives, we cannot afford to leave to mere chance 
the formation of a taste for reading. The school 
can easily teach the child to read, but it falls far 
short of its mission if it does not help him dis- 
cover what he ought to read. It is the function 
of the school to create proper interests and to 
develop the power of children along the lines 
of these interests. The child studies geography, 
history, literature, science, etc., and the library 
should offer a reasonable number of the best 
books along each of these lines for reading and 
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reference. The teacher will have occasion to» 
assign definitely a reasonable amount of library 
work with a view of strengthening the regular 
work in the several branches; but, to a large 
degree, the student should be left to make his 
own selection from a well ordered library equip-. 
ment, this being especially true in the upper 
grades, the high school, and beyond. The pupil 
who is always told just what to do and how to. 
do it cannot become strong in personality and 
character. 

The grading of library books should attempt. 
to be only approximate and suggestive. Chil-- 
dren’s tastes and capacities are so different that 
it is not always possible to fix an exact age or 
grade for which a book is most fit. 

The mechanical excellence of books is a point 
that should not be overlooked. All library 
books should be substantially bound, the paper 
used of good quality, and the type clear and! 
distinct. 


a 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 

Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, who passed away at At- 
lantic City on March 28, had occupied an im- 
portant place in education for nearly half a cen- 
tury. His great work was as superintendent of 
Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for a quarter of a century. 
A native of Hillsboro, N. H.; 
Yale; Superintendent of South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, and Brookline, Massachusetts, he 
magnified the work of every position he  oc- 
cupied. Since resigning at the Horace Mann 
School he had been a leader in the Peace 
League and in the promotion of Christian 
education of women in Oriental countries. We 
had been intimately acquainted with him since 
in his New Hampshire home he was “Sam 
Dutton” to all associates, and as late as last 
January we spent a delightful evening with him 
at Columbia. 

UEL W. LAMKIN. 

Uel W. Lamkin, ex-State Superintendent of 
Missouri, was immediately called to a_ noble 
service when he retired from the state office in 
January. He was at once appointed District 
Vocational Director for Missouri, Kansas, lowa 
and Nebraska, for the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Division of Rehabilitation, 
with offices at 815-24 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis. Mr. Lamkin, as the Journal of Educa- 
tion has already said, was one of the ablest 
state superintendents of the day, and one of the 
three ablest state superintendents, judged by 
definite achievements. that Missouri has had. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, who has been made exec- 
utive head of the American Red Cross, went 


a graduate of. 


to Colorado’ University. as an unknown factor 
in the public mind. His work at Yale Univer- 
sity had distinguished him scholastically with 
his associates. 

He made a notable record as the successor of. 
President James H. Baker at the University of 
Colorado, which was no easy matter in view of 
President Baker’s long and masterful leadership. 

With America’s entrance into the World War 
President Farrand went to France for the Red 
Cross to grapple with the tuberculosis scourge,. 
which loomed large at the time. 

No civilian won greater distinction in the: 
eighteen months than did President Farrand, 
and the new responsibility is a noble honor, a: 
recognition of a great scientific achievement. 

EDWIN G. COOLEY. 

Edwin G. Cooley has been chosen director 2 
the Continuation School System of Chicago. 
Mr. Cooley was for ten years superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. He was also for a time pres:- 
dent of the D. C. Heath Publishing Company, 
and later studied vocational education in Eu- 
rope for the Commercial Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Cooley was superintendent of schools at 
La Grange, Illinois, Cook County, when he was 
elected to succeed Arnold Tompkins as _ princi- 
pal of the Chicago Normal School. Before he 
entered upon that work he was elected superin- 
tendent of Chicago to succeed Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, who came from the presidency of 
Brown University, Providence, and resigned to 
go to the presidency of the State University of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Cooley was superintendent of the schoo!ls 
of Cresco, Iowa, before going to La Grange. 
He did his scholastic work in the University «f 
Chicago. He is especially well equipped for his 
present work. 
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MILWAUKEE MEETING 


The presence of our ‘War President, of prominent edu- 
cational representatives from England and France and 
of laymen representing labor, manufacturing, commercial 
.and agricultural interests are among the attractions of 
the program of the next annual convention of the 
National Education Association, to be held at Milwaukee 
_June 29 to July 5. According to definite arrangements 
already made by the president, Dr. George D. Strayer, 
four afternoons, those of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thrrsday, will be devoted entirely to department 
meetings. In order to reduce the number of meetings 
-held on any one afternoon, President Strayer has re- 
«quested department chairmen to combine their programs 
with those of other closely allied departments. A sum- 
~mary of the general program as so far announced is as 
follows :— 

Monday evening—The session will open with the cus- 
“tomary addresses of welcome and response and the presi- 
edent’s address, which will point the educators of the 
-country to their opportunities to do forward-looking, 
constructive work. 

Tuesday forenoon—At this session, the nation’s lay- 
men will be heard in a program in which will appear the 
most prominent national leaders representing labor, manu- 
facturing, commercial and agricultural interests. 

Tuesday evening—Rural education, elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, higher education and physical 
-education will be represented in a comprehensive program 
‘whose theme is the organization of American education 
for the development of democracy in the United States 
-and the world. 

Wednesday morning—A working session of the Asso- 
ciation will be held. Representatives of each of the im- 
‘portant committees of the Association, of the commis- 
sion, and the field secretary will appear, give fundamental 
facts and discussions and make necessary recommenda- 
tions. The entire session will be devoted to mapping out 
definitely the important work directly before the Associa- 
“tion. 

Wednesday evening—Distinguished educational repre- 
sentatives from England and France will bring stirring 
smessages from overseas. 

Thursday morning—The classroom teachers of the 
United States will have a real inning at the general ses- 
sion. Rural teachers, kindergarten teachers, elementary 
teachers, high school teachers and college teachers will 
unite in an all-teacher program to discuss the teachers’ 
contribution in a democratic society. 

Thursday evening—It is hoped that the President of the 
United States will give the teachers of America an 
inspiring message. 

Friday morning—-This session will be devoted entirely 


“to the business meeting. 


Friday afternoon—A general program will be given by 


‘the representatives of the nation’s greatest welfare agen- 


cies co-operating with the public schools. 
The following committee on resolutions has been ap- 
pointed: Fred N. Hunter, superintendent city schools, 


“Oakland, chairman; Carlton B. Gibson, superintendent of 


schools, Savannah; Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of 
schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin; May Trumper, state super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Helena; A. E. Winship, 


‘$ Beacon Street, Boston; R. J. Condon, superintendent 


of schools, Cincinnati; Olive Jones, principal Public 


‘School No. 120, New York City. 


> 


There were 200,000 illiterates in the United 


‘States Army of 1917-18. 
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GOOD GAMES—(III.) 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 
Associate Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, New York 
TUG OF WAR. 

A strong rope thirty or forty feet long has 
provided for two very popular games in the big 
old attic of our house. On rainy days or in the 
cold weather of winter these games may be 
played on a barn ‘ftoor or in any. large room. 
But like all other play they are at their best 
outdoors. 

Tug of War is played by dividing the com- 
pany into two equal groups, each holding half 
of the rope, which is divided by tying a hand- 
kerchief in the middle. All the players on both 
sides grip the rope strongly, holding it so that 
the handkerchief stands at first just above a 
half-way point marked with chalk upon the 
floor. 

On signal they pull as hard as they can. That 
side wins which pulls, and holds, the handker- 
chief over on their side of the line. 


SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

This old rope becomes a “snake” for the sec- 
ond gaine. A big knot is tied in one end. The 
players arrange themselves in a circle and one 
of them, standing in the centre, swings the rope 
around, skimming along the floor or grass at 
the feet of the players. 

Each player must jump up as the rope nears 
him, so that it may pass unimpeded beneath his 
feet. If it touches him, the plaver drops out of 
the game. That player wins who is the last one 
touched or “bitten” by the “snake.” 

In military training camps this game is 
played with an iron or lead weight fastened on 
the end of a strong cord. I have also heard of 
an old book being used as the weight. 

PRISONER'S BASE. 

Our family went to Grandfather Winston's at 
Lawrence, Kansas, last Christmas, and recalling 
what Pom-pom-pullaway had done for me and 
for the children living near my Chicago home, 
I spent one to three hours daily for a week 
playing youthful games. with my own boy and 
girl and other children. 

We played a timely war game, Prisoner's 
Base. I told the youngsters that in good old 
England centuries ago ‘“Prisoner’s Base was 
prohibited in the avenues of the palace at West- 
minster during sessions of Parliament, because 
it interrupted the members and others passing 
to and fro.” It was then played principally by 
adults. 

In Lawrence we marked out two circles about 
fifty feet apart—they might have been nearer 
or farther. We “chose-up” sides and each of the 
two equal armies of players stood safely within 
its own circle. 

Then a player from the opposing side led out 
from his goal toward ours and I ran to tag him 


A grave differs from a rut in that it is wider and deeper.—C. C. Hanson, Memphis. 
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before he could get back home; I was “fresh” 
on him, because I left my goal after he left his. 

But another of our opponents left his goal 
after I left mine and tagged me before I could 
either touch the first runner or get back home. 
Thus I became a prisoner and had to stand in 
the jail which was located near the enemy’s goal 
so that their army could prevent the prisoners 
from being rescued. 

Then the captain on my side sent his players 
one by one into the open to tempt the enemy 
to run out of their base in pursuit. Then, be- 
fore the enemy could run back into their goal 
to get “fresh” again, my captain rushed out— 
“fresh” on all opposing players—tagged me in 
my prison and thus took me safely home to 
keep on playing. 

Any player may slip into his enemy’s goal if 
he can get there without being tagged. The 
latest player to leave either goal—his own or 
his enemy’s—is “fresh” on all players who ran 
into the open before he did, and may therefore 
send anyone of them to prison by simply 
tagging him. 

When you have tagged a player both of you 
may go unmolested to your places—you to your 
home base; your enemy to prison; or your 
own man, if you have just rescued one from 
prison, to his home goal. 

The latest prisoner must keep one foot or 
hand within the marked circle or touching the 
tree or post which constitutes the prison. The 
other prisoners form a line stretching out toward 
their home goal: the player who has been in 
jail longest stands farthest from the prison; all 
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others in the order in which they were captured. 
Each must clasp the other’s hand; the oldest 
prisoner, nearest his home base, must be res- 
cued first. : 

When all the players of one side are prisoners 
the other side has won the battle. 


DUCK-ON-THE-ROCK. 


One afternoon at Lawrence we picked empty 
tin cans out of the scrap barrel in the back 
yard—one can for each player. One boy, volun- 
teering to be “It,” stood his can (or “Duck”) 
upon a larger can, or on a box (called “the 
Rook”). The rest of us tried to knock it off. 

We threw our oans (or “Ducks”), one at a 
time, from behind a marked line about twelve 
to twenty-five feet away from “the Rock.” 
Then each player tried to run back with his 
Duck to the throwing line—to throw again. 

While watching for a chance to run home 
safely, the player must keep his foot on his 
Duck. Whenever his foot is off the Duck the 
player may be tagged by the guardian of the 
Duck on the Rock. But, whenever this Duck 
is knocked off the Rock, its owner must replace 
it before he can tag anyone. 

When the Duck is on the Rock and its guar- 
dian tags another player, that player becomes 
“Tt”; he puts his Duck on the Rock, and all 
the other players try to knock it off. 

Real rocks may be used instead of cans. 
Sean bags do nicely—especially indoors—but 
when a bean bag is the Duck, the Rock on 
which it is balanced should be an Indian club— 
or, in the schoolroom, a desk or small table. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. The Story of a 
Great Discoverer. By Lancelot T. Hogben. Pioneers 
of Progress. Men of Science Series. Edited by S. 
Chapman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 64 pp. Price, $1. 

Rarely does a book of today captivate me as has this 
little book of sixty-four pages on the life and scientific 
and social service of Alfred Russell Wallace, who died 
in 1913 at the age of ninety. Nowhere do we know, any 
such opportunity to know the scientific life and progress 
of England from 1843 to 1913. Nowhere else does one 
get the same view of Darwin, with whom he was a co- 
worker, and than whom no one but Huxley was more 
nearly his scientific equal. He was two years older than 
Huxley and fourteen years older than Darwin. He lived 
twenty-one years after the death of Darwin and eighteen 
years after the death of Huxley, so that after he was 
twenty-one he was contémporary with Darwin for nearly 
forty years and with Huxley for more than fifty years. 
The three were closely related scientifically in all those 
years. No other three men in science have had the same 
affiliations. Mr. Wallace’s eighteen years of life after 
the last of his associates passed away gave him a rare 
opportunity for public service. No single sentence of 
his was more characteristic than this: “No one deserves 
either praise or blame for the ideas that come to him, but 
only for the actions resulting therefrom.” 

THE FIREBRAND OF BOLSHEVISM.~ The True 
Story of the Bolsheviki and the Forces that Directed 
Them. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Illustrated. Price, $2, net. 

If there were no other reason for reading this fasci- 
nating book with care it should be read by every patriotic 
American for the revelation it makes by indirection of 
the glory of America and the efficiency of the United 
States administration from 1914 to 1918. 

Russia wallowing in despair is precisely what 


Germany expected the United States to be. 

Germany spent money here more freely than in Russia. 
She sent bigger propagandists here than there, and if our 
administration had been less alert and less resourceful, 
and if our citizenship had not been thoughtful and noble 


Germany could and would haye done by us what she did ~ 


by the Russians. 

The author, Princess Radziwill, a “Russian of the Rus- 
sians,” starting with the period of just before the war, 
shows us the German Foreign Office marshaling its 
spies for the conflict on which Germany was determined. 
She describes the men in charge of this service, and then, 
step by step, shows how they put their hands on the Rus- 
sian anarchists, paid them in German gold and sent them 
into Russia, knowing full well the work they would do 
—for Germany. The efforts of the Kaiser’s agents are 
followed down to the shameful treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
As amazing as anything in this remarkable narrative are 
her revelations about Kerensky and Lenine, both of 
whom she knew personally. 

Read the book without fail. 


SPANISH TAUGHT IN SPANISH. A Textbook for 
learning Spanish in the easiest and most practical man- 
ner. By C. F. McHale, B. Ph. (University of Chile), 
formerly Director of Instruction of the Centro Inter- 
nacional of Madrid, Instructor in Spanish, National 
City Bank of New York. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, $1. 

The appearance of this book marks the entrance of 
the fine old house of Houghton Mifflin into the Spanish 
textbook field and its publication by such a firm is notable 
evidence of the triumph of Spanish as the foremost 
modern language for American students. Mr. McHale, 
whose motto is “Aprendamos espafiol en espafiol”—“Let 
us learn Spanish in Spanish”—has unquestioned author- 
ity in view of his antecedents, experience as a teacher 


and present position with the National City Bank of 
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New York, an institution which has taken a leading part 
in the development of Latin-American trade. The book 
contains thirty lessons, wholly in Spanish, with an in- 
troduction (in English) on Spanish pronunciation and 
accentuation which is one of the best things of its kind 


. yet published. The lessons are carefully graded, with 


sensible, practical exercises, and but one new principle is 
taken up at a time. Grammar as such is entirely omitted, 
the aim being to introduce the student to the rudiments 
of the language and get him talking as soon as possible. 
Common sense is shown in ignoring absolutely the rarely 
used “tu” and “vosotros” construction, which as one 
well known professor remarks, “is of value to the for- 
eigner only for love-making.” Issue might be taken with 
Mr. McHale’s treatment of the past tenses; he calls the 
perfect the “first past” and the preterite the “second 
past” (pasado I: pasado I]), which in spite of the fact 
that the exercises clearly bring out the distinction be- 
tween the tenses by the use of “hoy,” “ayer,” etc., seems 
to be tempting fate. Perhaps an English footnote, which 
the author has not scrupled to use.in other lessons, might 
prevent the pupil from taking the two tenses merely as 
interchangeable pasts. The omission of the imperfect, 
too, may be questioned; while the pupil can say readily 
enough “I wrote a letter yesterday,’ Mr. McHale leaves 
him at a loss when he wants to say “I was writing a let- 
ter yesterday when you telephoned to me” or “I used to 
write to my parents once a week when I was at school.” 
But since the author has set no particular limit for his 
book, the student can reasonably be expected to acquire 
this useful and much-used tense when he has mastered 
the simple material here given him. A particularly good 
feature of the work is the word-list portion of the in- 
troduction, pointing out the great similarity of the two 
languages in many words, so that the pupil becomes mas- 
ter at once of a considerable vocabulary. There is a mis- 
print on page 12, line 5, where “article” obviously means 
“adjective.” The book is priced too highly, considering 
its compass and the fact that the student must purchase 
later a more advanced book, verb-book, or other refer- 
ence material. Mr. McHale is to be congratulated on 
the good sense, practicality and interest of his book, 
qualities possessed also by his “Commercial Spanish,” 
published by Heath. 


HUMANITY OR HATE, WHICH? By Harvey Car- 
son Grumbine. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
Cloth. 129 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is as interesting as it is astonishing, as 
irresistible as it is illuminating. There are thirty-two 
German War Songs and thirty-two French War Songs. 
A stronger contrast there could scarcely be. The French 
War Songs are not love songs, but in their deepest ab- 
horrence of the debauchery and butchery of the enemy 
there is more of humanity than hate. The German songs 
are different. They spell Hate in capital letters. “A 
Hymn of Hate for England,” “Love or Hate—Which?” 
are samples of the spirit. “On, Soldiers, On, 1914” closes 
each stanza thus :— 

“And though the earth of Hell be full 

Our steel shall cleave the foeman’s skull.” 

There are three essays: “The German God and the 
French God,” “The German Soul,” “The French Soul.” 
All contrasts are keen and searching. 


LES PELERINS DE LA TAMISE. The Wanderings 
of Pierre and Maurice in England. With notes and 
exercises. By Christine Boyd. 120 pp. 

EPISODES EN ACTION. French Scenes for the 
Classroom. By Dr. J. Stuart Walters. 125 pp. 

L'ENTENTE CORDIALE 4 LA CAMPAGNE. Scenes 
of French Life. Witt notes. By Clemence Saunois. 
102 pp. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, 6 

cents each. 

These are three interesting little volumes of Mr. Rip- 
man’s (Dent's) Modern Language Series, and like all 
their congeners they are marked by practicality and com- 
pliance with the most advanced methods in language in- 
struction. One of them, the Episodes, has a complete 
phonetic transcription appended, while notes and exer- 
cises, where provided, are of a thoroughly up-to-date 
character, and in French. The Pélerins is a sketch of the 
travels of two French boys in England, thus reversing 
the usual setting for such a text. The Episodes consist 
of thirty-three short scenes suitable for acting out in the 

French class, with such a practical bearing as Taking 

the Omnibus. At the Hotel, In a Restaurant, At the Den- 

tist’s, A Visit to the Doctor, etc. The Entente Cordiale 
is a graphic description in dramatic form of country life 
in France, the personages being partly French, partly 

English. Without exception the style of the books is 
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sprightly and calculated to arouse the pupil’s interest, the 
language real French, current and idiomatic. 


THE FRENCH BLOOD IN AMERICA. By Fosdick. 
Fascinating information of the French families that 
came to the Colonies and the part they played in our 
development. Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, net. 

Nowhere is there more demonstration of genius than 
that displayed in the discovery of new material for book- 
making. Mr. Fosdick seems to have opened a new rich 
lead in biography. How many well informed men and 
women ever thought of Revere, Bowdoin, Dana, Jay and 
Hamilton as Frenchmen? 

_ But as one reads Lucian J. Fosdick’s “The French Blood 

in America” we wonder if any of our forefathers were 

really Dutch or Puritan. It is fascinating beyond expres- 
sion. 


THE HEART OF PEACE. By Laurence Housman, au- 
thor of “An Englishwoman’s. Love Letters.” Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.25, net. 

In “The Heart of Peace” Laurence Housman gives the 
most interesting view we are likely to have of the British 
spirit before the war, in the war and after the war. ‘The 
verses have a real charm, both as poetry and because of 
the thought. Mr. Housman has had admirers over here 
and these verses will intensify the lovers of the past and 
extend his friendship among us. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By S. J. 
Holmes, Ph.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.35. 

This volume is intended as an introduction to the ele- 
ments of animal biology for the use of students in the 
high school. It presents in a stimulating manner such 
subject matter as a textbook should contain and may be 
used with or without laboratory work. It is especially 
suitable as a preparation for the study of physiology. 
The three parts contain “The Animal Kingdom,” “The 
Elements of Physiology” and “General Features and 
Adaptations.” 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Fighting Shepherdess.” By C. Lockhart. Price, 
$1.50.—“‘Barney Oldfield’s Book for the Motorist.” Price, 
$1.50.—*Victory Celebration by Thirty-eight Americar 
Poets.” Compiled by W. S. Braithwaite. Price, $1.50. 
—“Keep Off the Grass.’ By G. A. England. Price, $1. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The American Year Book — 1918. Price, $3.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Primer Libro de Lectura.” By G. M. Walsh. Price, 
52c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“War Aims and Peace Ideals.” Edited by T. Brooke 
and H,. S. Canby. Price, $1.80. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

“The War Garden Victorious.” By C. L. Pack. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Adolescence.” By S. Paget. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

“The American Language.” Bv H. L. Mencken. Price, 
$4. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

“The Reconstructed School.” By F. B. Pearson. 
Price, 90c. Yonkers, N. Y¥.: The World Book Company. 

“Representative American Poetry.” Edited by E. B. 
Richards. Price, 30c. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 

“The Study of English.” By D. G. Crawford. Price, 
$1.20.—“American Patriotism in Prose and Verse, 1775- 
1918.” Edited by J. M. Gathanay. Price, 32c. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Winston Simplified Dictionary.” Edited by W. 
D. Lewis and E. A. Singer. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company. 

“Save and Have.” Prepared by the Editorial Board of 
o University Society. New York: e University So- 
ciety. 

“Graded Sentences for Analysis.” By M. B. Rossman 
ae M. W. Mills. Price, 40c. New York: Lloyd Adams 
Noble. 

“The Piper.” Bv J. P. Peabody. Price, 52c. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


. “Short Stories of the New America.” Selected and 
edited by M A. LaSalle. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Sewing—Handicraft for Girls.” By I. McGlauflin. 


Price, $1.35. Peoria, I1l.: Manual Arts Press. 
“Personality.” By H. C. Spillman. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 


“Essentials in Conducting.” By K. W. Gehrkens. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
“A Crusade of Compassion.” West Medford, Mass.: 


Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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struction. 


have been added. 


vate schools. 


Teachers. 


Horace Mann Readers 


Used in upwards of 2,000 cities, towns, and pri- 


Distinctive features: Word Problems; Phonetic 
Drills; selections by standard authors; American 
authors and patriotic selections; Special Helps for 


Horace Mann Readers make children think; heip 
them to help themselves; develop resourcefulness 
in life as well as independence and power in reading. 


“AFTER-THE-WAR EDITION” 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary American History and Government 


The After-the-War Edition presents American history from the new angle caused by 
the war. It gives a comprehensive description of the causes, progress and results of the 
Great War and America’s part in it; it deals also with the problems of the New Recon- 


The type of the book has been reset from cover to cover, permitting revision through- 
out. The period since the Civil War has been largely increased. 


Fifty new illustrations, four new maps, also eight new full page color prints of his- 
torical value have been added. In Press. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to American History 


European beginnings of American history. For Sixth Grade. 75 cents. 


Alexander’s “New” Spelling Book 


A new book. Many new features: Vocabulary 
confined to practical words of everyday use per- 
fectly graded; appeals to the “play interest”; pro- 
vides regular work with the Dictionary; system- 
spelling rules taught inductively; 
graded quotations from standard authors; model 
letters and letter writing; complete teaching helps; 
list of 100 Demons; Ayres Measuring Scale, etc. 


atic reviews; 


And five new chapters 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any 

of the country. Items of more an 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL, 


29-May 1: Conference of all superin- 
tendents of schools’ in the state, 
called by Commissioner Payson 
Smith, Framingham Normal School. 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


> 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. Superintendent Carlos 
M. Cole says in his late report: 
“Many teachers busy themselves with 
extension courses and keep abreast 
of affairs in the rapidly-moving edu- 
cational world. The high percentage 
of the corps for this year who have 
done work of college or normal 
standing during the last four years, 
while members of our corps, is an 
indication of a determination on their 
part to give to the schools the best 
service possible. A total of 4,429 
courses was covered, during this 


period, by 695 principals, directors 
and teachers, or sixty per cent. of 
the corps. The following table shows 
the numbers participating, with dis- 
tribution and percentage :— 

“During the four years 420 teach- 
ers, or 36% of the corps covered 1 to 
5 courses; 124 teachers, or 11% of 
the corps covered 6 to 9 courses; 58 
teachers, or 5% of the corps covered 
10 to 13 courses; 46 teachers, or 4% 
of the corps covered 14 to 17 courses; 
47 teachers, or 4% of the corps cov- 
ered 18 or more courses. 

“Tt will be noted that these figures 
do not take into consideration the 
large amount of professional reading 
and work done with private teachers.” 


ILLINOIS. 


MURPHYSBORO. Principal M. 
N. Todd of Township High School 
has been re-elected at a salary of 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Commissioner of Education Payson 
Smith has called a conference of all 
superintendents of schools to be held 
at the Normal School, Framingham, 
April 21-May 1 for the discussion of 
school problems of state and local in- 
terest. 


ATTLEBORO. James F. Smith, 
former principal of the Keene, N. H., 
High School, who has just returned 
from overseas work as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Attleboro High 
School to succeed Charles J. Peter- 
son, resigned. 


WAKEFIELD. Principal Charles 
J. Peterson of Attleboro has been 


elected to the principalship of the 
Wakefield High School. 


MICHIGAN. 


FLINT. Citizens of Flint have 
voted to authorize the city to issue 
bonds for $750,000, to be used for the 
purchase of the Oak Grove sani- 
tarium, as a site for a new technical 
high school. A bond issue of $1,500,- 
000 for new school buildings has been 
approved. 

LANSING. Fred L. Keeler, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
died suddenly April 4 while attending 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor. 
He had not been in good health for 
some time, but made a special trip 
from Florida to attend the meeting 
of the club. His administration of 
the office had won the approval of 
the teachers of the state. He was the 
Republican nominee for the same of- 
fice in the election of April 7. The 
party leaders succeeded in having the 
name of Thomas E. Johnson placed 
on the ticket. Mr. Johnson is super- 
intendent at Coldwater and a mem- 
ber of the state board of education. 
He was elected over Miss Mary 
Hinsdale of Grand Rapids. 

OWOSSO. O. H. Voelker, school 
superintendent, has recommended an 
increase of $8,500 in the school bud- 
get, to provide for an increase in 
teachers’ salaries. 


MONTANA. 


On motion of Senator Booth of 
Fallon County the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 11, 1919:— 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Why teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


~ Whereas, It is commonly reported 
throughout the state of Montana that 
some of the teachers and employees 
of the several departments of the 
University of the State of Montana 
are instructing the students of said 
institutions in the doctrines of So- 
cialism; and 

Whereas, It is concurrently  re- 
ported that textbooks used in the sev- 
eral educational institutions of the 
state contain teachings calculated to 
promote the doctrine of Socialism; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the committee on 
education of the Senate be and is 
hereby directed to make investigation 
into the question of whether or not 
the instructors at the several state in- 
stitutions of the state of Montana are 
teaching the doctrines of Socialism 
and also all textbooks which may 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO!, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATZ= NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Course for teachers in Junior Higt 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 


July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Spanish, French, 
Home Economics, Physical Training, Ex- 
pression, Music and Fine Art. 

For information regarding these and other 
courses address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


treat upon the said subject and re- 
port the same to the Senate of this 
state for action thereon. 

The committee on education was 
composed of Senators Anderson. of 
Richland, Long of Lincoln, Smith of 
Lewis and Clark, Junod of Madison, 
Clay of Phillips, Slattery of Valley, 


and Burla of Big Horn. Before the 
close of the session the committee 
submitted the following unanimous 


report, which was accepted by the 
Senate :— 

Mr. President: Your Committee on 
Education, having been instructed to 
investigate the question as to whether 
or not Socialism was or is being 
taught in the institutions of higher 
learning in the state of Montana, beg 
leave to report as follows :— 

We have made as exhaustive an in- 
vestigation as possible and we find 
that the charges are without founda- 
tion in fact. The textbooks used in 
these institutions are standard and 
give the same discussion to Socialism 
as is given to other political and 
economic theories. The professors 
are, so far as we can learn, impartial 
in their teaching. 

Your committee finds that rumors 
have been current that Socialism was 
being advocated in the state institu- 
tions and that considerable harm has 
thus been done to the efficiency of 
these institutions and the cause of 
education. 

Having. traced these rumors down 
to the best of our ability and having 
failed to find any evidence to sub- 
stantiate them, we believe it is due 
to these institutions that we state 
unequivocally that we have been un- 
able to find any truth in the charges 
made. 


NEW YORK. 

LONG ISLAND. In Babylon 
fourteen of the twenty-one teachers 
declined a re-election, having accepted 
larger pay. In Islip nine of the 
seventeen teachers leave for higher 
salaries. In Bay Shore ten teachers 
have accepted higher salaries _ else- 


where. In Lindenhurst one-half the 
teachers resigned to accept better 
positions. 


The ‘Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OKLAHOMA. 


FAIRFAX. Superintendent W. E. 
Gill adopted a plan for making up the 
lost time on account of epidemics, 
which was highly practical. He in- 
sisted that the parents see to it, that 
the home study hour of forty to sixty 
minutes each evening be observed. 
He requested all junior and senior 
high school students who needed 
special help to get the benefit of two 
thirty-minute periods of supervised 
study. No holidays were observed 
during the balance of the school year. 
He insisted that all distractions, ex- 
tra school activities and side issues 
generally, be rigidly excluded so that 
there would be no interference with 
the legitimate school work. All but 
the most important matter was 
eliminated from the course.  Satur- 
day forenoon sessions were held for 
intense study and drill in reading, 
writing, spelling and number. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Mrs. Jennie Rich- 
ardson, fifth grade teacher, Wood- 
lawn School, is elected president of 
the Portland Grade Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. She has been one of the 
most efficient members. 


PORTLAND. Albert E. Doyle, 
architect of Reed College, has made 
preliminary plans for a building for 
women te be erected on the Reed 
College campus as soon as the total 
funds are available. By the will of 
Mrs. P. J. Mann, the college received 
her own home and other property, 
appraised by her attorneys at $25,000, 
toward the proposed women’s build- 
ing. The building will include dwell- 
ing halls, social rooms, a little theatre 
and a dining hall. 


TEXAS. 

MERCEDES. The city is to have 
a new school building, which means 
manual training and commercial 
classes, in addition to rural school 
classes for the country districts and 
kindergartens in the centre of the 
city. Superintendent Nannie M. 
Buck is giving the city the most skill- 
ful progressive leadership. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Salaries are to be in- 
creased $150 a year. 
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Unless you were a “fiu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 
way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month’s salary to the Doctor? 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Usually such misfortunes come wien you are least 
able to afford them. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
ever you*are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

It is recommended by promi- 
nent educators of America who <¢ 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 
enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 


That's the Big Question 


that confronts 


WISCONSIN. Bonds Will Bring Home the Liberty Loan bond, that is the Fifth 
Fighting Men Who Have °°": 


Members of the class of 1919 who Prepare to join in paying the coun- 


died in the military service of the Won the Victorious Peace try’s debt of ge her soldiers 
United States are to be included in The Fifth be Who have won t 

the list of graduates of the Univer- used especially and emphatically in a 

sity of Wisconsin next June and will paying a debt of honor. Betheted Mim. ; 

be recorded in alumni lists as mem- The debt is one owed by the “Were you ever bothered with dys- 


bers of that graduating class, accord- nation to its fighting forces. Who pepsia?” . 
ing to provision just made by the could think for a moment that it “Yes; once I got set back in school 
university faculty. would not be paid eagerly in the for not being able to spell it.’—Bos- 


Such seniors as were, at the time finest spirit and with oride in meeting ton Evening Transcript. 
of death, registered or entitled to the obligations? ° 


register as candidates for the Bache- This loan — the VICTORIOUS cTATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
lor’s degree with the class of 1919, FIFTH — will bring home the men oF 4 


will be listed as graduates both in who fought through France from _ MANAGEMENT, ETC., 

the commencement programs and in  Chateau-Thierry right to Sedan, thou- Required by the Act of Congress of 
a’imni catalogs, together with the sands of whom are today on German August 24, 1912. 

reason for including their names. soil. 


, Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
Almost eighty per cent. of the men The President says that a large lished weekly at Boston, for April 


students now enrolled in the Univer- proportion of them must remain dur- 1, 1919. 

sity of Wisconsin have records of ing the period of occupation. Those State of Massachusetts, County of 
military or naval service and honor- who will be brought home will be Suffolk, ss., before me, a Notary 
able discharge within the past few transported and demobilized at a very Public in and for the State and 
months, according to figures obtained heavy expense for months to con. ———— 

during a military census conducted at The Loan will pay these chargesss YOUR OWN Ladies’ Package 


. : 100 folded sheets, 
the recent registration for the third To avoid them in any way, to try to cards and 150 enve- 


quarter. cut down on them, to fail to provide STATIONERY lopes, linen paper. 
Of the 2,123 men studenfs who en- money for them, would be an in- Gents’ Package 


rolled, 1562 reported that they had credible act on the part of the peo- 200 po = 
been in military or naval service. ple of the United States. for $2.00 

No military service was reported by men who went to 
411 men. The census is not yet com- ready to give their lives if need be 

plete, and, of the 150 men whose re- for the nation, did not halt half way Pearl Press, Box 67, Lafayette, Ind. 
ports have not yet been secured, it is —did not stop when they thought the 

expected that a similar proportion end seemed almost near. They went The Palmer 

saw service. to the very limit. They saw the war 


> 
Exactly fifty-six of these students to the very close, however bitter it Method of Business Writing 
have been with the army overseas might be. PLUS 
and twenty-three have seen active sea To look after them in the period ‘ 
duty in the navy. of the making of the peace, to bring The, Palmer, Method _,Orsenisation 
The various kinds of military ser- them home in comfort and safety Marks Me Csful res 


: formly successful results in teaching 
vice reported include: 333 in the and honor, must be the one effort of Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 


army, of whom 56 were overseas: 133 all the war loans in which the nation porary results. 


“Wy nvesti a school system where the 
in the navy, of whom 22 saw active will join to a man. _ Polen tieteel Plan has really been 
duty: 16 in the marine corps; 973 in The realization of what the men followed. You will want the same 


the S. A. T. C. at Wisconsin; 32 in have done is written across the his- a SoUr, Saeke See 
the S. A. T. C. in other schools; 71 tory of the United States the past Soy the avet aa in the right direction. 

three in the navy, sent to S. A. T. C., pav the debt of honor will be met in 

of whom one had seen active sea returning them to peace and pros- THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
duty: and one in the Austrian army;  perity. New York Bogton Chicage Philadelphia 
totalling 1,562 service records. The opportunity lies in the new pC satanguaighieatt 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street _ Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


“‘Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 
Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


TEACHERS 


Should heed the nation’s call to service. 
construction following the war, the teaching of the 


In the re- 


principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 


7 RE eanization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
portant. Do your part. 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 


than ever before. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWESD, 


where salaries are always good. We need hundreds of teachers in every 
‘line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Paul S. Filer 


New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg 


B. F. CLARK 
Founder—29th Year 


LARK 


YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL 7 OFFICES 


Wash. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E. Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


TEACHER 
AGENCY 


Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T.Morey Hodgman 


Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
H. E. Smith . E. Black 


-county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
-and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, and 
that the following is to the best of 
‘his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
‘quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
-editor and business managers are :— 
Publisher, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 


2. That the owners are :— 


A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 


83. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities, are :— 


ing test in my city last month. 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
cents 


The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


A Michigan Superintendent said to us in Chicago: “I had a read- | 
I expected to show a good total. 
My pupils averaged way up to the top in speed, and way down to 
the bottom in power to grasp thought and reproduce ideas.” 

He ordered Arlo and Clematis. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Why don’t you? 


| 
CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, | 

42 cents | 
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Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass, 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 


two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 


and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who da 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 12th day of April, 1919. 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 
My commission expires Sept. 30. 1921. 


The Week in Review 
Continued from page 437. 


THE “FOURTEEN POINTS.” 

These “Fourteen Points” are prov- 
ing a valuable asset to Germany and 
are being used, again and again, a3 
constituting a sufficient reason why 
Germany should not be required to 
do this or that. The latest use made 
of them is in the German deliverance 
on the regulation of German exports 
and the system of blacklists. The 
German government, it appears, pro- 
tests that if the pressure exerted 
upon Germany becomes unbearable, 
and if Germany loses the “right of 
economic self-determination,” the 
consequence will be that the willing- 
ness and ability of Germany to work 
will decrease still further. In other 
words, let us down easily, or we will 
show you Bolshevism. The original 
vagueness of the Fourteen Points 
lends itself to any interpretation that 
suits German diplomacy. 
THE EVACUATION OF ODESSA. 


The evacuation of the Black Sea 
port of Odessa by the allied forces 
marks a.very serious stage in the 
development of Bolshevism. It was 
forced by the constantly increasing 
strength of the Bolshevik  soldiery 
and the difficulty of maintaining sup- 
plies for the occupying force of about 
50,000 French, Greeks and  Rou- 
manians. The acquisition of Odessa 
and the surrounding districts by the 


GOOD EARNINGS 


Good opportunity for men and 
women organizing community events 
and booking talent in local fields. 
Education and sales ability required. 


NATL. LINCOLN CHAUTAUQUA SYS. 
106 N. LaSalle, Chicago 
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Bolsheviki puts in their hands im- 
mense resources of grain, coal and 
minerals, and control over the most 
fertile regions of southern Russia. It 
js especially discouraging because, up 
to the time when the evacuation of 
Odessa became inevitable, there had 
been a marked weakening of Bolshe- 
vik activities, due to the exhaustion 
of funds and supplies. The retiring 
allied troops went to Roumania and 
Constantinople. 


THE FILIPINO PROBLEM. 


The problem of Filipino inde- 
pendence is not a simple matter, to be 
settled with a genial smile and a 
benediction. There are serious ques- 
tions involved, which Congress will 
have to treat with deliberation. The 
United States has never sought to ex- 
ploit the islands for its own advan- 
tage, but has felt the necessity for 
their sake quite as much as for its 


own protection, of guarding them 
against possible aggressions from 
without. Year by year, it has given 


the islands a larger and larger meas- 
ure of self-government, until about 
all that is left of the sovereignty of 
the United States is the appointment 
of a Governor-General, with certain 
executive powers, while the chief 
powers of the government rest with 
a legislature, both branches of which 
are elected by the Filipinos. It is at 
least an open question whether the 
abandonment by the United States of 
all relations with the islands would 
be wise or safe. 
THE LAWRENCE STRIKE. 


The opening of the tenth week of 
the Lawrence strike was signalized 
by a considerable outbreak of vio- 
lence and rioting, the explosion of a 
bomb in a tenement house and a gen- 
eral exchange of shots between the 
rioters and the police. From alley- 
ways, doorways, windows and roofs, 
the strikers hurled stones and bricks 
at the operatives on their way to the 
mills. The city marshal read the 
riot act to the strikers and ordered 
them to disperse, without result; and 
then directed the police to disperse 
them by force. The rioting went on 
for six hours and twenty-seven ar- 
rests were made.- The latest develop- 
ment is an organized attempt of the 
strikers to prevent children of the 
workers going  to_ school. 
Women strikers, with rocks in their 
hands, threatened the children and 
drove them back. 

THE STATUS OF PROHIBITION. 

Two events, occurring on successive 
days, in states as far apart as Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts, throw some 
light on the status of Prohibition. 
On April 6, on Boston Common, un- 
der the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, there was an im- 
pressive parade and demonstration 
against Prohibition, and the chief ar- 
gument of the speakers was that Fed- 
eral Prohibition had been rushed 
through by stealth while the soldiers 
were away, and that it was not sus- 
tained by real public sentiment. The 
next day, in Michigan, the voters 
were given an opportunity to exempt 
beer and light wines from the opera- 
ion of state prohibition. Three years 
before the state adopted state prohibi- 
tion by a majority of about 50,000. 
On April 7, they rejected the pro- 
posal to exempt beer and light wines 
by a majority three times as large. 
So far at least as that state is con- 
cerned, the advocates of Federal 
Prohibition did not misjudge or mis- 
represent the sentiment of the people. 
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APPOINTMENT by ye ony requires confidence in the judgment of the Agency | y 
both schoo] and candidate. When the principal at Lyons called us ; p 
on March 25 and asked us to send an assistant teacher for the rest of the year, we replied \.e 
could give him a man for the required work but not a woman as was expected. “All rigi.t 
send him to begin work tomorrow,” the principal said. But the man in question wanted $:: 6 
more than the salary offered, with the assurance that the position would be open to him 3: r 
September. We called up Lyons and explained the matter, and the offer was extend < 
to make him vice-principal and give him BY our wan would be there to begin Monday 
$1200 When we telephoned again that morning, the principal asked ‘‘What is] is 
name?’ On April 7 we received the following letter: “I have taught a week here and L 
am more than satisfied with the position. I hope I shall be satisfactory to the Roard and io. 
the principal. ... You are at liberty to use my name in connection with. your agency woik 
if you desire. Thanking you for my position, 1 am,” ete. Evidently as good a fit w:s. 
made as though the — had known the candidate’s rame and carried on. the extend d 
correspondence whic 


to rely upon the of "ty TE LE P HON 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Managcx 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 75 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


CHICAGO 
34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Pea 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. ~ 


Prospects, Critical Letters of A 6 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc.,’ sent free. pplica 


TEACHERS’ 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successfull service in behalf of teachers and Sc 
je operate in a jestern States. REGISTE 
FRED DICK, MGR. R.NOW 


hool Officials 


Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 


M E al N TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled buz- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab-- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


y desira ce or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietor 
442 Tremont Building, Seaton. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fon 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th tel register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 


Specimen chart in minia- 
ture from the new Victor 
set of 18 charts for teach- 
ing music in the schools. 


even if less attractive as solo instruments? Do they know how a French 


assistance in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 
“The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’’ 


The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set of eighteen 
charts (14x22) showing each instrument in its natural color; and in an 
accompanying booklet is given a full description of the instrument, its 
origin, history, development and uses by composers. Two special Victor 
Records (Nos. 35670 and 35671) give the exact reproduction of the 
sound and tone color of each instrument, all three together offering 
for the first time complete presentation of the instruments ‘‘by Sight 
and Sound.”’ 


See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts and records, or 
write for information to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


4 ‘Zo insure Victor quality, always look for the famous ]/ 
®rademark, ‘His Mastet’$ Voice." {t is on all pro- 
ucts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 


Have you an orchestra in your school? 


Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the cornet, not under- 
Standing that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are just as necessary in the ensemble, 


English horn sounds? If you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with 
a “jew’s-harp, mouth-harp and triangle’ you will need some ocular and aural 


A\ and secure from danger, and the cabinet 


horn Jooks or how an 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
ean be placed under the instrument safe 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 
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